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ster Presbyterian Church. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26TH. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church was 
crowded at the evening service. Major 
Whittle took for his text Gal. vi: 7, 8. 
“Be not deceived: God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to tle 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

He said: God does not waste words; 
lle does not give a warning when it is 
He does not give an invi- 
tation which he does not desire us to 
accept. If man was not in danger of be- 
ing deceived he would not have the warn- 
ing here given. Young people are in 
danger of being deceived. The majority 
of men are being deceived. 

Giod says, in 1 John ii: 15, 16: 
“Tove not the world, tor all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eyes and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world, and 
the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” You 
will get what you live for. And 1 John 
vy: 19, we are told, ‘‘The whole world 
lieth in wickedness’’—as on the black 
bosom of the wicked one. What a_ pic- 
ture ! And what do we see all about us? 
Men drinking liquor, poisoned with 
opium. What a base world we live in ! 
What a place for little children! You 


have right here in San Francisco the 


world in a miniature. No other city in 
the world is so cosmopolitan. And here, 
see men running after sin, sneering at 
God and his word, trampling on those 
who stand in the way of their selfish 
schemes. You are living in the current 
of this sinful world, and unless you 
breast it, you will go down. 

Another enemy is described in Eph. 
vi: 11--12. Evil spirits are abroad in the 
world. Satan tempted our Saviour. 
From the very beginning, the warfare has 
been going on between God and Satan, 
and we are all on one sice or the other, 
there is no neutrality, any more than in 
our own sad civil war. You may be like 
some in the border States trying to com- 
promise, but you can’t do it. If you 
don’t believe in a persoual devil you are 
in an awful condition, for then man _ him- 
self is a devil. Pick up your morning 
paper and read the suicides and murders 
and horrible crimes. If there is not a 
Satan, then what a devil is man. The 
devil is trying to deceive man into deny- 
ing his own existence. He does not come 
with horns and a fierce appearance, but 
ina plausible manner. He may come 
in the person of a schoolmate, with vile 
words, and teaching vile habits, poi- 
soning the mind and ruining the life. 
“Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light.”” 2 Cor. xi: 14. He 
tempts mex and women to believe a 
lie. | 
xe not deceived by your own evil, 
wicked nature. Rom. viii: 7-:8. We 
are born with a nature that is vile. You 
see this wicked nature in children; you 
experience it in: yourself. ‘‘The carnal 
mind is enmity against God,” Selfish, 
A good 
many here would sooner see a horse race 
on a Sunday than on a week day. Many 
like stolen pears better than those not 
stolen. You love sin because it is sin. 
Now in such a world that hates God, 
don’t be deceived because 19 out of 20 
don’t believe in God. Don’t believe that 
you will prosper if you live as they 
live. The steamer’ that sinks 
will ¢sink with all on board, and 
1)-20ths of the people will sink if they 
do not repent. You flatter yourself that 
all break the Sabbath; you talk about 
the bigotry of the church; you say you 
are safe because so many do as you do. 
Ob, be not deceived. ‘The Word of God 
is true, if all San Francisco deny it. God 


God is not mocked. He would be if 
all came out right. If you here who live 
in sin were all saved from hell, God 
would be mocked. He says he will pun- 
ish the sinner who does not repent. Do 
you believe he is untrue? Will he dis- 
honor himself before the universe? The 
channel into your harbor has been care- 
tuily surveyed, and the shoals and dan- 
vers carefully marked upon a chart. A 
ship is coming in, and the pilot having 
the chart refuses to follow it. He says 
he has his own opinion about the channel. 
‘There is deep water on the right where 
the coast survey chart marks it shallow, 
and | am going in that direction and not 
by the marked out channel on the left.” 
Now if he gets safe in the harbor, he 
mocks the chart makers. And God says 
you must repent or never enter heaven. 
Now if you get in without repentance, 
you mock God. Here are a handful of 
Christians who keep up the church and 
keep the Sabbath, and serve God and 
live righteously. Now is the soul of that 
man who has no part or lot in these things 
‘0 go into heaven with the Godly aud 
true, then this book is false, and God is 
mocked. ‘There is no other way—‘‘No 
other name under heaven given alnong 
men whereby we must be saved.” The 
man who shows contempt for the makers 
of the chart only has his opinion, but the 
chart-makers have facts and opinions. 
The Lord Jesus Christ gives us facts. 
J would not give my own opinions, or the 


lives, 


| 


Major Whittle’s Sermon in Westmin-| 


opinions of any other man. I give you 
the testimony of facts on the word of 
God. 

How many men have more faith in the 
coast survey than in the word of God. 
They would not dare to run a ship 
through the Golden Gate outside the 
channel marked out, but they are trying 
to run into the harbor of heaven by their 
own opinions. Oh, bow many wrecks 
are all along the shore ! 

‘*Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.’’ Children, what are you 
sowing? If you are disobedient and 
willful, you will have to suffer the conse- 
quences. Be obedient, be subjoct to 
rightful authority. And you young peo- 
ple, are you fond of the street life? Do 
you go with those whose talk is filthy, 
and whose: acts are vile? Fearful is the 
harvest you will have toreap. You willreap 
more than yousow. Seeds of sin multiply 
fast. Itis a fearful thing to give way to sin- 
ful lusts and appetites. Young men talk 
about sowing their ‘‘wild oats,” but the 
leaping is fearful, and it will surely come. 
God is not mocked. His government is 
as sure in morals as in nature. If good 
seed is sown, how blessed is the reaping; 
geneiations to come are its witnesses. 
What brain power and physical strength 
we owe to past generations ! Sometimes 
men sneer at New England strictness, 
but we are what we are by the honest 
and virtuous and industrious lives of 
those before us. But if you give way to 
sin, oh, how you must suffer! You 
can’t help sowing either good or bad seed ; 
you musi sow. | 
‘Sowing the seed by the wayside high; 

Sowing the seed on the rocks to die; 
Sowing the seed where the thorns will spoil; 
Sowing the seed in the fertile soil.”’ 

If you sow to the flesh, to the appetite, 
you shall reap corruption. ‘‘But he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.’’ What is it to 
sow tothe Spirit? Let the Spirit have 
his way with you. We have been praying, 
alittle company of us, to-night, for the 
Spirit to come unto your hearts in this 
meeting. God wants you to come to 
him, The Spirit is here to convict you 
of sin; you have neglected his word, his 
Spirit and his Son, who came to deliver 
you from hell. To do this he gave his 
life, and how have you treated him. 
H2came to save each one of you, and 
you are here to-night, men and women, 
who have never thanked him. O, let 
the spirit bring you to Jesus, and he will 
give you a new heart. He has given his 
promise; trust him, believe him. 

Now the issue is made. Be sure if you 
do not get a new heart, you will get cox- 
ruption, darkness; you can’t stand in the 
presence of the holy God without Jesus. 
But you can have deliverance. You are 
unhappy, and I thank God that you are 
unhappy. God is showing you your sin; 
you can’t be happy in Satan’s service; give 
itup. Trust the Lord Jesus Christ, he has 
saved millions, he bas saved me. I was 
proud, conceited, unbelieving, but he 
saved me, and God will have mercy if 
you take him at his word. Take your 
stand to-night. I must apply this word 
to Christians. If you sow to the flesh, 
and you are sowing to the flesh, if you 
do nothing to save suuls—you shall reap 
corruption. Sowing to the Spirit is letting 
the Spirit guide you; let him send you to 
talk with that man about his soul; let 
him use you in his service. He is the 
Spirit of life and light and glory. May 
the Spirit apply the word to-night. 


Believing and Having. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, PENTECOST, 


“He that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life.’ So gaid our Lord, and, as 
his words are living and contemporaneous, 
and not dead and past, they hold the so- 
lution of eternal life in them now. This 
statement, like many others of our Lord’s, 
is so simple in its form and meaning that 
it is mostly overlooked in the search after 
some more intricate and difficult condition 
of life. It seems to be a characteristic 
of the human mind to love and seek after 
difficulties, at least, when the soul is on 
a search after God. An inquirer said to 
me, not long ago: ‘‘But, surely, it does 
not mean just what it says, for that 
would make the possession of eternal life 


the simplest and easiest thing in the 


world.” ‘‘Well,” I replied,” ‘‘that is 
just the truth. Nothing can be more 
simple and easy than to take a gift, and 
the gift of God is eternal life.”” My first 
canon for the interpretation of God’s 
Word is that it means what it says. 
Man often says what he does not mean, 
but God always means what He says. 
I never look for a hidden meaning when 
there is an obvious one on the face of the 
Scripture. Now let us look at the simple 
saying of Christ a little. 

‘What does our Lord mean by believ- 
ing? I will try and answer this, first, by 
way of definition, and, second, by way 
of illustration. When our Lord said 
‘‘believe,” he meant just what you would 
have meant, if you would have said it 
with reference to yourself concerning any- 
thing that was in your power to bestow. 
In everyday matters we never stop to 
ask ourselves What does faith mean ? 
and then proceed to analyze it; but we 
just know what it means, and, if the 
warrant for faith—i. e., the word or 


-promise ot another—is sufficient and the 


object worthy our desire, we just believe 


and the transaction is complete. But, 
when God speaks and offers us the wealth 
of his grace, we adopt a different method, 
become meta-physical at once, and put 
the simple, everyday act of faith on the 
rack of analysis, to find out in what it 
consists. Now, an operative or practical 
faith is an action of the mind and its ac- 
tivity depends upon its object: If the 
statement or proposition made to you is 
vf no consequence, or does not affect or 
interest you, your faith in the statement 
is mere credence; you are not aroused to 
any activity. But, if the object of faitb 
is one that concerns you, you are aroused 
to determination and action. If it is a 
matter that affects your temporal inter- 
ests, you act on that sphere. If it is a 
matter that touches your affections, emo- 
tion is stirred. If it affects your eternal 
welfare, as in this case, and you believe 
it, there faith arouses your religious na- 
ture. This is why, in matters pertaining 
to God, we are said to believe with the 


heart, because the heart is supposed to be~ 


the seat of the religious nature; and this 
is why. Christians or believers talk so 
much about feeling. But faith and feel- 
ing are not one and the same thing. A 
man hears the strains of sweet music and 
he experiences a_ sensation of pleas- 
ure; but the sensation that follows 
the hearing is not the same as _ hearing, 
the sensation waits on the hearing. And 
so of faith and feeling. A man believes 
the Word of God concerning salvation in 
Christ, and he feels peaceful or glad; but 
the feeling is not the faith and must not 
be confounded with it, any more than 
thunder should be confounded with light- 
ning. I will go further, and say that, as 
we often see lightning and hear no thun- 
der, so it is possible to believe savingly 
on Jesus Christ and have no feeling, at 
least, not be conscious. 

Now, by way of illustration. In the 
numerous cases of physical healing left 
on record in the New Testament we find 
that faith in the Lord’s willingness and 
ability to heal set the whole man moving 
toward Christ. It was the faith of the 
lepers, the blind man, the devil-possessed 
men, etc., that brought them to Christ. 
Now, we will fora momet suppose that 
the soul—that inner man that needs heal- 
ing—is possessed of organs and senses 
corresponding in all particulars to those 
of the body. And, indeed, who shall 
say that the body, with all its senses and 
organs, is anything more than a contriv- 
ance of God to enable the soul to express 
itself? Was not this the prime reason 
for the incarnation, that God, who is a 
spirit, might reveal Himself to man? 
This, at least, seems to be assumed by 
the Scriptures in addressing men. Con- 
sider these things, then, by way of illus- 
tration: 

1. Faith (or the ability to believe) is 
the soul’s ear, against which the words 
of God and Christ are directed. ‘‘Hear 
and your soul shall live” (Is. lv: 3). ‘‘He 
that heareth my words and believeth hath 
everlasting life” (John v: 24). Now, 
such words must be addressed to a fac- 
ulty or sense deeper than that of the bod- 
ily organ, else they can have no mean- 
ing to us now, and so of all other such 
words. 

2. Faith is the soul’s feet, by which 
we come to Christ. ‘‘Come unto me.’’ 
Surely, not with the body, for that we 
can’t do now; and, besides, it is not bod- 
ily need or life for the body that we want 
or seek. How then are we to come? The 
woman came about her child, another 
about her issue of blood. One ruler came 
about his son, another about his daugh- 
ter. The prodigal came about bread for 
his famishing body. ‘These all came by 
faith—their faith found its expression in 
the outward act of coming; but the mind 
had determined the act and had long 
outrun the body. So the soul’s feet are 
much more fleet than those of the body 
and accomplish its journey the moment 
it determines to go. 

3. Itis the soul’s eye. ‘‘Sirs, we 
would see Jesus,” said the Greeks to 
Philip. ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God,” 
said John the Baptist. ‘‘Lock unto me,”’ 
says Jehovah. ‘‘Before whose eyes Je- 
sus Christ was crucified,” said Paul to 
the Galatians. But these are all soul 
looks. Now, faith never looks at itself, 
but at God in Christ. And what a sight 
it sees. Not only God incarnate, and 
dying forus, and alive again from the 
dead; but bearing and putting away our 
sins in His own body on the tree. What 
asight forasinner! We would nol 

-—_—‘*hide our blushing face 

When His dear cross appears’’; 
but with unveiled face beholding (in 
Him), as ina mirror, the glory of God, 
are changed into His image. 

4. Faith is the soul’s hand, by which 
we touch Him as the woman did who 
came behind in the press (Mark v); and 
who shall say it was not the woman's 
faith that moved forth her hand to touch 
Christ, rather than her hand, which He 
felt in distinction from the rude ‘‘throng- 
ing” by all the people. It is the hand by 
which we receive the outstretched gift of 
eternal life (Jno. i: 11; Rom. vi: 23). 

5. Faith is the soul’s lips, by which 
we confess Him as our Saviour. ‘‘Open 
thou my lips, that my mouth shall speak 
forth Thy praise.” With the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation (Ps. liii: 
Rom x); but how shall lips confess or 
praise until the soul hath bidden them to 
that office? ‘‘My soul doth magnify the 
Lord.” 


this! 


6, Faith is the soul’s palate, by which 
we taste His preciousness. ‘‘Taste and 
see that the Lord is good” (Ps. xxxiv: 
8). ‘“‘Ifso be that ye have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious’’ (1 Pet. ii: 2). 

7. Faith is the soul’s mouth, by which 
weeat His word and feed upon His 
broken body. ‘‘Thy words were found 
and I did eat them’ (Jer. xv: 16). 
‘Eat, O friends, yea, drink abundantly 
oh beloved” (Cant. v: 1). ‘*‘Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life” (John vi: 54, 56). 

Now, Christ may be and is received by 
any one of these seven acts of the soul; 
for every act of faith toward Him is a 
saving act, and sooner or later all these 
acts of ‘‘hearing,”’ ‘‘coming,’’ ‘‘seeing,”’ 
‘receiving,’ ‘‘confessing,’’ ‘‘tasting,” 
and ‘‘eating’’ will be as familiar in the 
Christian life as their corresponding acts 
in the body are familiar in natural life. 

‘‘ile that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life.’ My soul, what a gift is 
What a boon from God! With 
what shall we compare it? God’s life is 
the soul! Christ living in us the hope of 
glory! Deliverance from sin and already 
victor over death! 

And the believer hath it, not shall have 
it. ‘The present tense of salvation,” 
some one has said. How is this? Faith 
is not only the condition of life, but it is 
the sign of life; fora dead man cannot 
‘-hear,’’ ‘‘come,” ‘‘see,”’ ‘‘take,’’ ‘‘con- 
fess,” ‘‘taste,’’ and ‘‘eat.” He that 
believeth on me, therefore, hath everlast- 
ing life. 

Thus we see how the ‘‘Word ot God, 
living and full of energy,” heals the spir- 
itual powers that enable men to come to 
Christ. ‘‘Take up thy bed and go into 
thine house” was the word of Christ to a 
man whose physical powers of locomotion 
were dead. The faith-creating word, 
mixed with the faith-hearing soul, sent 
him forth every whit whole. 

If, therefore, you believe, you have 
everlasting life. Precious truth for dying 
men !— /ndependent. 


— 


Mr. Gladstone. 


FROM A LETTER BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 


The telegraph will have already told 
you that Mr. Gladstone surprised the 
house by giving notice that he should 
move next Monday a resolution that ‘‘A 
Parliamentary inquiry at the present time 
into the working of the Land Act would 
tend to defeat the operation of that act 
and would be injurious to the interests of 
good goyernment in Ireland.’’ This re- 
solution, aimed at an inquiry which has 
been instituted by the House of Lords, 
was received with delight by the Liber- 
als, and with consternation by the Con- 
servatives, and it led to a running debate 
of an hour, nominally on the question 
whether the House would enter on the 
discussion of the New Rules. It was 
sharp, exciting; and the cheers and coun- 
ter cheers kept the House in almost a 
perpetual ferment; but the brief attempt 
to postpone the debate came to nothing, 
and at half-past six Mr. Gladstone rose 
to speak to his resolution conferring on 
the House a power to close debate analo- 
gous to that exercised by almost every 
other deliberative body in the world. 

Mr. Gladstone isan old man. His 
age is apparent in his slightly bent form; 
in his thin white hair; and in a certain 
mellowness and richness of pathetic ca- 
dence in his voice such as only age can 
impart; but it is apparent in nothing else. 
The whole House hushed into instant si- 
lence with his first sentence; and, to my 
thinking, the respectful and generally 
quiet attention with which his vupponents 
listened to his speech for an hour and 
forty minutes was a higher compliment 
than the most vocifereus cheering which 
party friends bestowed on other speakers. 
Mr. Gladstone is easily first among the 
orators of the House, as he is easily, to 
my thinking, first among the statesmen 
of the century. His voice has a wonder- 
ful musical quality in it; it is like listen- 
ing to a song to hear him speak; and it is 
as musical in its cadences as in its tone. 
‘Lhis characteristic is quite indescribable. 
I have never noted in anv other orator 
the same quality in the same 
degree; it recalled at times the 
clarionet beauty of the voice of the elder 
Dr. Tyng, which in sweetness of tone 
and rhythmical cadence it greatly sur- 
passed. His voice does not strike one 
as powerful; he never seemed to exert it; 
but on coming away I remembered that 
his lightest tone was easily heard in 
every part of the House. He speaks 
slowly and deliberately. Even his most 
impassioned utterances were not rapid; 
he sometimes hesitated for a word, and 
sometimes recalled a wrong one and sub- 
stituted another; bit he iid not tie to- 


‘gether broken fragments of sentences 


with those dreadful ‘‘ughs.”’ His action 
was slight and simple; it did not strike 
me that he added much force to his 
words by his gestures, and they did not 
possess a grace at all commensurate with 
the beauty of bis voice. That he had 
studied his speech analytically, that he 
had gone over the whole subject thor- 
oughly and knew what course he wished 
to pursue, what points to make, what 
objections to his proposed measure to an- 
swer, what arguments for its adoption to 
urge, was very evident; but that he had 
studied it rhetorically there was no indi- 
cation. I should say that, in the best 
sense of the term, it was purely extempor- 


aneous. But what impressed me most, 
and what unmistakably impressed even 
his opponents, in spite of themselves, was 
the spirit which breathed through it, and 
which, at least for the time, changed the 
whole atmosphere of the House. Foran 
hour he had been baited—I can use no 
other expression—by the Opposition. 
His notice of motion had aroused the bit- 
terest animosities. ‘That there was an 
endeavor to make him lose his temper | 
will not aver; that few men less disci- 
plined and practiced in Parliamentary 
warfare would have kept their tempers I 
unhesitatingly assert. His opening sen- 
tence, even more by his spirit than by his 
words, swept out the bitter passions of 
this unfortunate prelude: ‘‘In approach 
ing the discussion of a profoundly impor- 
tant, very comprehensive and rather com- 
plex subject, I think my first duty will be 
to efface, from my recollection at any 
rate, the occurrences of the last hour or 
hour and a half.” And in all that fol- 
lowed, even when he was cliaracterizi ng 
in Vigorous terms the obstruction of the 
Irish party at the last session, the sense 
of personal wrong never was uppermost, 
the sense of calm but intense devotion to 
the highest welfare of the nation was 
never absent. When at the close he 
came to refer to the cruel and oft-repeated 
assertions in party journals, that he had 
introduced the Cloture (as it is termed, 
i. €., the power of closing debate) for pur- 
poses of personal aggrandizement, it was 
with a simplicity of feeling, whase pathos 
compelled a hushed silence that was al- 
most painful, and with a sincerity of feel- 
ing such that, for that evening at least, 
no one ventured to ievive the accusa- 
tion. 
There is hardly a man of those who 
hear me whose Parliamentary tenure—to 
use a phrase with which we have recent- 
ly become familiar—can be frailer than 
my own. My life is in the past, and not in 
the future. But I should be sorry that 
it should close at a moment when I see 
the House of Commons in great part par- 
alyzed for the discharge of its noble duty 
—in the condition of some noble animal 
upon whom artificial restraints have been 
woven so that it is unable freely to move 
its limbs. Sir, I feel that it is upon mea 
great obligation to offer what service I 
can—though I have but little share in 
the interests with which it will operate 
upon the future of the House—‘o offer 
what little service | can toward relieving 
the House from its dilemma, and that is 
the purpose with which I appear before 
the House to-night.’’—Christian Union. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton (D. C.), March 14, ’82. 


There are half-a-dozen States inferior 
in population and wealth to the District 
of Uolumbia, but represented in the Na- 
tional Legislature by two Senators and at 
least one member. Washington and 
Alaska alone, of all the States and Terri- 
tories, have no legislative voice. The 
District of Columbia, it is said, is under 
the special supervision of Congress. But 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, and the individual members of 
the National Legislature are too busy 
looking after the interects of their respec- 
tive districts to care for the District of 
Columbia. It is true that Congress 
grants with a liberal hand the money 
necessary for national buildings, as the 
Department edifices and the Capitol 
show. But Congress is not disposed to 
philanthropy without display. Last sum- 
mer when Mrs. Garfield sickened and 
almost died from the poison exhaled from 
the Potomac swamps, and later when the 
stricken President had to be removed 
from the malarious locality, the press of 
the United States declared with one 
voice that Congress must do something 
with this monster nuisance. ‘The Capi- 
tal of the United States is like a be- 
sieged city: for years an insidious enemy 
in the form of a belt of malarious swamps 
has been closing in upon Washington and 
sending its poisoned shafts into the vitals 
of its inhabitants. The citizens of the 
Capital have been for years going to Con- 
gress pointing to this mass of decaying 
vegetable matter and deposit of filth vis- 
ible from the windows of the Capitol. 
Yet this fetid mass has been increasing 
until it now consists of hundreds of acres 
of disease-creating swamp that is a dis- 
grace to the United States, a crime against 
health and humanity. 

The American traveler who is com- 
pelled to leave Rome during the summer 
on account of the malaria exhaled from 
the marshes, speaks with contempt of the 
Italian Government, and says: If we but 
had Rome in the United States we would 
drain these pestilent swamps. Can he 
be ignorant of the fact that the Capital of 
his own country is environed by swamps 
as destructive of health as those of the 
Tiber? Does he not know that the 
President, Cabinet, Congress, Govern- 
ment, Clerks, and everybody who can, 


get away from Washington in the sum-. 


mer, and that those who stay have their 
blood blackened and sinews stiffened 
with ague? The Capital through the neg- 
lect of Congress is getting a bad name. 
Medical authority declares that if the 
swamps were drained, nothing would be 
wanting to make the National Capital a 
model Sanitarium. The draining of these 
swamps, which will cost no large sum, 
will enable healthful atmosphere to circu- 
late in the parks and wide streets of this 


heart of remembrance. 


city, which, in a peculiar way, is the city 
of every citizen of the United States— 
the city of fifty millions of people. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Glimpses From Western Windows. 


NUMBER TWO. 


The other day a friend, whose means 
are large, and who gives much to chari- 
ties which are near at hand, but who has 
never re@fized the urgency and tremend- 
ous significance of this great work that is 
healing the long-blighted branches of 
humanity, asked in his terse way : 
‘‘What was the benefit to the world of 
the missionary work?’ And because my 
friend loves the beauty of chaste and re- 
fined art, and thinks that the consummate 
flower of any age or race is revealed, in 
poem, painting or sculpture, I answered 
his question in words like these : ‘‘There, 
on my wall, facing me as | speak, is a 
copy of Thorwaldsen’s Night, that 
mother-angel gathering the tired human 
babes to her protecting besom, gazing 
down upon them with sweet, mysterious 
look, even as, some not-mournful day, the 
wise death-angel will bear each one of us 
all across the barriers of silence. And be- — 
side this beautiful night-angel, is the 
angel of hope and morning—this also 
Thorwaldsen’s. It is dew-dawn, spring- 
tide and youth; it is tireless growth, and 
endless journeyings on wings immortal, 
under wisest guidance. Typical pictures 
are these, work of the great Norland ge- 
nius, and long ago taken to the world’s 
Looking upon 
them one’s higher nature ‘quickens, hear- 
ing sweet appeals; life is more royal, 
duty more plain, sin more hateful, in the 
presence of these companion angels. But, 
you who have questioned of the under- 
lying results of missionary work, 
would the world have had 
these Thorwaldsen basso-rilievos had not 
light-bearing priests carried the gospel 
into the Norwegian wastes centuries ago, 
and so put growth and purpose into the 
stony Norse heart? How else could art, 
with its beneficent gifts, have prospered 
without generations of rest from war, of 
quiet tillage of fields, and of homes kept 
pure and sacred, protected by law and reli- 
gion? For how much that is highest and no- 
blest in art has Christianity been the inspir- 
ation! For how much that is elevating 
in character and beautiful in spirit, though 
not distinctively religious, has Christian- 
ity made room and opportunity! But is it 
not certain that immense undeveloped 
forces are going to waste in human- 
ity? Are not whole nations without 
appreciable influence on thought or 
art? It is a practical sort of a claim for 
Christianity that it makes all things pos- 
sible, that agriculture, commerce, science, 
art and social life are greatly improved. 
Among the wandering tribes of Siberia, 
the Kalmucks and Samoydes; in the 
heart of night-bound Africa; with the 
Arau-Canian horseman, and the 
Gauchos of the Llanos; in moun- 
tain races and _ island peoples: 
there is latent ~ art, higher  civili- 
zation, secret longings and trembling as- 
pirations. If Europe’s savages of fifteen 
centuries ago have done so much, have 
produced so many hero-deeds, so many 
faithful, devoted men and women, have 
built such temples and sanctified such al- 
tars—what, if we are true to our task, 
shall Asian peoples and Africian savages 
not accomplish in the swiftly coming 
years? So long as the thought of man’s 
universal brotherhood is political it is 
Utopian; so long as it is industrial, com- 
mercial, intellectual, it is narrow, incom- 
plete; the moment it becomes spiritual, — 
based upon a common faith in the pivot- 
al facts of religion, it must go forth, con- 
quering and to conquer; and when its 
victory is accomplished, the morning 
stars will again sing together that world- 
birth anthem. C.H.S. 


W hat a happy picture is that which is 
presented by the biographer of the late 
Dr. Guthrie, of Scotland. In his last 
hours the good soldier, full of honors 
received inhis Master’s service, his life 
journey about to close, requested those 
who attended him to sing some hymns. 
Several were sung, when he exclaimed, 
‘*Sing me some of the bairns’ (children’s) 
hymns!” and his eye brightened, and his 
face lighted up with delight as he listen- 
ed to the simple hymns of the children. 
Beautiful picture of the oo of song, 
and its influence upon the heart and soul! 
Comforted by the songs of his youth! 
Youth in age! He became as a little 
child, and passed into the land where 
they sing the new song with the accom- 
panithent of the children’s hymn. 


History often repeats itself even in de- 
tails of crimes which are forgotten until 
a repetition revives them. An instance of 
this kind is the fact that a minister in 
New Jersey, looking over some old docu- 
ments, recently found an account of an 
attempt to assassinate Gen. Washington 
in the summer of 1776. One of hie life 
guards, Hickey by name, was executed 
June 28th for being engaged in the 
plot. 


A much “larger emigration from Ger- 
many to this country is expected this year 
than came last year. 
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At Last. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHI?PPIER. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces 
blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so 
pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drift- 
ing, 
Earth, sky, home’s 

shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


pictures, days of 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through thy abound- 
ing grace— 
I find myself my hands familiar beckoned, 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among the many man- 
slons, 
Some. sheltering shade where sin and 
striving cease, 
And flows forever through heavems green 
expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There from the music round about me 
stealing 
I fain would learn the new and holy 
_ song, 
And find, at last, beneath the trees of heal- 


ing, 
The life for which I long, 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


The Sufferings of Christ. 


THEIR NATURE AND OBJECT. . 


‘‘He was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.” For it became 
him, for whom are all things and by 
whom are all things in _ bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” He suffered by deprivation, 
even the loss of all things; though rich he 
became poor, leaving as he did the 
bosom of the Father, the kingdom of 
glory, and coming down toa low and 
mean condition on earth. He suffered in 
his intercourse with men, from their vile- 
ness, from their ‘opposition and _ hatred. 
He suffered from temptation. We may 
suppose that it cost our Saviour many 
agonizing struggles to stand against the 
assaults and solicitations poured in upon 
him, if possible to overthrow him. He 
suffered in the garden. Here his soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death. Here he prayed, ‘‘Oh, my 
Father; if it be possible let this cup pass 
from 

But the peculiar time of his suffering 
was when his soul was made an offering 
for sin; in other words, at the time of bis 
crucifixion upon the cross. Here his 
sufferings were bodily and mental. As 
bodily they were keen, they were great; 
for he endured the pains of crucifixion, 
the most excruciating mode of death ever 
invented. 

As to his mental sufferings they were 
great. His bodily sufferings were pro- 
bably but little in comparison with those 
of the mind. It was man that made the 
body to suffer, it was God who made the 
spirit to suffer. In the former, it wasthe 
rough nails and the piercing spear; in the 
latter, it was the weapon that tears the 
inmost sonl God the Father, commis- 
sioned his almighty sword, saying: 
*‘ Awake, O sword against my shepherd, 
against the man that is my fellow, smite 
‘the shepherd.’’ He was stricken, smitten 
of God and afflicted. It pleased the Lord 
to bruise him. It was the stricken, 
wounded spirit that did wilt and sink 
beneath the overwhelming weight of its 
anguish. In the language of another, 
‘*Let this (the spirit) be untouched and it 
will bear all the rest, all that man can 
impose, or that earth or hell can heapon, 
but when the weapon strikes here, the 
wounding, the blighting is here; when this 
(the spirit) faints from the penal touch 
of the Almighty, then everything falters 
and goes down.” 


Then all is suffering in body and soul, 
every capacity full to the brim with an- 
guish—anguish at once diffused and con- 
eentrated—suffering pervading every 
part, and yet everywhere in its most 
wilting intensity. 

Sch in faint shadowing were the suf- 
ferings of Christ. It was because he was 
bruised and smitten of God. This fact 
puts the case out of all parallel ind com- 
parison into deep and unapproachable 
mystery. He seemed not to sutfer when 
the rough nails and the piercing spear 
went through him. It was the avenging 
eword of the Almighty entering and 
reving to tbe very centre and bottom of 
all sensibility and life. It was this he 
could not bear. When it came upon 
him, it forced from him that bitter cry, 
““My God! my God! why hast thou for- 
saken 

How much he suffered we do not 
know. No finite creature has ever ap- 
proached the measure and intensity of 
such suffering, and never can. QO, what 
a scene was that! when the whole frame 
of nature shook, and groaned, and put 
on sack cloth: for there was darkness 
over all the land from the sixth to the 
ninth hour. é 


THE NATURE OF THESE SUFFERINGS. 


Were they of the nature of calamities? 
But such are sufferings having no refer- 
ence to sin. Christ died for our sins. 

Were they of a nature of chastise- 
ment? But chastisements are ‘‘design- 
ed as suffering for the improvement of 
the sufferer.” 

Were they of the nature of punish- 
ment? Punishment is that kind of suf- 
fering which the law of God demands as 
a satisfaction to justice. Does satisfac- 
tion of justice involve the idea of suffer- 
ing remorse, despair, or eternal banish- 
ment from God? No. For these are 
aot essential elements of penalty. If his 


“ing.” 


sufferings were of the uature of punish- 
ment, for whom or what was_ he punish- 
ed? Not for his own sin, for he had 
none, but ter the sins of others, which 
were pui over on him for him to bear, 
he taking the sinner’s place in law. Now 
when itis said that he suffered in our 
‘t al, as our substitute, and bore our 
sis, it is not meant that he became per- 
sonally a sinner, or that there was any 
transfer of moral character, ‘tas we be 
slanderously reported, and as some af- 
firm that we say’; but that he bore 
our legal responsibilities that the penalty 
of God’s law, incurred by the sinner, 
came upon him. ‘This doctrine, it seems 
to me, is so explicitly stated, and clearly 
taught in the word of God, that there 
need be no mistake. 

For clearer language could not well be 
used than this. ‘‘The Lord laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.’’ What was it put 
on him for him to bear but the suffering, 
the punishment due tosin? Again, 
‘‘who his bore sins in his 
own body on tree.’” ‘*He was once 
offered to bear he sins of many.” ‘‘By 
his knowledge shall my righteous servaut 
justify many; for he shall bear their in- 
iquities.”’ 

Now, when it is said, ‘‘the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son,’ is it not meant that the son shall 
not be punished for the sins of the father, 
nor the father for the sins of the son? 
When, therefore, it is said that Christ 
bore our sins, it is not meant that he bore 
the punishment due to sin? 

Again, ‘‘For he hath made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might become the righteousness of God 
in him.” ‘*The only way,” says a dis- 
tinguished Divine, ‘‘in which Christ who 
is free from all sin, could be made sin, 
was by his so assuming our place as to 
endure in our stead the penalty we had 
incurred.”’ 

Again: ‘‘For as many as are of the 
works of the law are under the curse. 
Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things written in the book of the 
law to do them. 

‘‘Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us.’ Can the expressions, under the 
curse, accursed, and made a curse, 
mean essentially different things? If 
being under the curse means exposed to 


‘the penalty, then to be made a curse 


must mean that Christ endured the pen- 
alty. It has been truly said that ‘‘Scrip- 
ture must be crucified as well as Christ to 
get any other tolerable sense out of it.” 
Christ’s sufferings then, were of the na- 
ture of punishment. 

What now was the primary object of 
that punishment ? To this question differ- 
ent answers .\have been given. One is 
that it was for governmental reasons— 
for the public good—to prevent others 
from sinning. Not that sin for its own 
sake deserves punishment. ‘This answer 
is not new. Grotius, in the 17th century, 
held that the death of Christ was exem- 
plary aud not retributive. His idea was 
that the sufferings of Christ were for the 
‘“purpose of preventing future sin, and 
not for the purpose of atoning for past 
sin.’ And this Grotian leaven has been 
working until nearly the whole lump of 
the ministry in this country is leavened. 
If then the primary object of punishment 
was to benefit the public,-I ask, is the 
public ever benefitted when the punish- 
ment is not deserved ? Is it deserved be- 
cause the public is benefitted? Did 
Christ deserve the suffering or punish- 
ment which he endured ? If not, why did 
he suffer? I am not able to find a single 
passage in God’s word that sup»orts this 
governmental notion. It is just as ‘‘ar- 
bitrary, and as much a_ philosophical 
speculation as the Socinian theory.” 
But let it suffice for the purposes of this 
communication to say according to the 
scriptures, that Christ was made sin, 
‘fas we in him are made righteousness; 
we are justified, he was condemned; 
we are freed from the penalty, he en- 
dured it; he was treated as justice re- 
quired the sinner to be treated; we are 
treated according to his merits and pot 
our own deserts,” 

CaLvINIsT. 


— 


Reminiscences by an Old Friend. 


It was in the winter of 1853-54. His 
district was from Dupont street west, and 
from Pine south, extending to the Mission. 
Never before had he undertaken tract 
distribution, and now, with the package 
under his arm, stood irresolute, at the 
corner of Pine street. How could he go 
on? Others had doue this work of love, 
why should not he ? 


The first house on Pine street was that 
of the genial pastor, Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt. Mr. Hunt bimself answered the 
bell. ‘*May I leave with you a religions 
tract?” ‘*Thank you,” he replied, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘‘Is there any one sick 
or in want here ?”” With an amused look 
he answered, ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Is there one who 
does not attend any church ?” ‘‘No.’’ 
‘*Any children who do not goto Sabbath- 
school ?”” Here Mr. Hunt laughed out- 
right, and grasping his hand, bade him 
Godspeed, and so the work began. Once 
each month, for many months, he called 
at every house in his field, and many 
pleasant recollections of the work re- 
main. 

Once he met at the door an elderly lady, 
with German accent. Shaking her head, 
she said, ‘‘No, not any to-day; you have 
your religion, I have mine.’’ He handed 
her the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, in 
German. ‘‘How much is this ?’’ ‘Noth- 
**Not anything; what mean this? 
You give it tome? Come in my house. 
Now I want to knowall about this. Who 
pays you ?” ‘‘No one.” ‘‘You mean 
to tell me you do it for love of Jesus, 
here in California where everybody is 
after gold ?’’ ‘‘I hope so.’’ ‘‘ Well, I 
have read about such things in my Bible, 
but I have never seen it before. You 
shall always come in my house.”’ 

One day he called at a pretty cottage 


in St. Ann’s Valley. A gentleman opened | 


the door, asking his business. 


It was 
briefly teld. ‘*Walk in, sir. Please 
tell me about this. Where does the money 
come from ? May | have more than one ? 
I would like both French and German, if 
you can spare them.” After learning 
what the visitor could tell of the Aweri- 
can Tract Society, and its workings in 
San Francisco, he said, ‘‘This is all new 
tome. I thank you. My life has mainly 
been abroad, and this interests me exceed- 
ingly.”” ‘‘No! no! don’t go yet, I waut 
to show you some of my treasures, 
There is a painting I bought in Rome. 
This I found at Paris.’’ And thus, for 
two hours or more, in the most charming 
manner, he held his guest fascinated. A 
new world had been opened to him. Such 
works of art were not often seen in the 
early days of San Francisco, and gentle- 
men of culture, with wealth and leisure, 
were equally rare. There was no more 
tract distribution that afternoon. 

While working in this field, the need of 
a Sabbath-school was discovered, and ere 
long one was commenced in the little 
brown church corner of Mason and Geary 
streets, the subsequent history of which 
you recently published. L. 

Montclair, New Jersey. 


Advantages of Fiction. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


The dry facts of history are proverb- 
ially dull. The number of square miles 
ina State, the thousands in the army, 
the year of a king’s coronation, the dates 
of great battles, these constitute about 
what the average student learns of his- 
tory. <A time of peace is proverbially 
barren in history. The doings of twenty 
peaceful years may be put ona single 
page, while the single great campaign re- 
quires a volume. Hardly the ideal way, 
this, to cultivate a love for peace and 
her arts among the young and daring. 
Biography will hardly solve the problem, 
tor the average biography’ is only less dry 
and suggestive of dates than the ordi- 
nary history. 

Just here comes the genuine historic 
novel to our aid. Men and women who 
have devoted years of careful study, with 
every advantage of research, to some par- 
ticular epoch ot history, place the results of 
their efforts before us instinct with the hu- 
mau interest of every-day life. How little 
would the average boy know of Altred 
the Great without the beautiful half- 
novel, halt-history of Thomas Huglies. 
Without it he would know of him as 
the man who conquered the Danes, in- 
vented lanterns, and burnt some oaten 
cakes. Nota very great list of achieve- 
meuts for which to keep a man’s mem- 
ory green for more than a thousand years, 
surely, 

But when we read the Alfred of Thos. 
Hughes, knowing all the main incidents 
to be true, and follow the Atheling into 
Guthrum’s hostile camp, hide with him 
in the fortress of Atheluey, go forth by 
his side to Ethandune, and stand with 
uncovered heads by the font where the 
heathen king becomes a Christian, we 
wonder no longer that for a thousand 
years the name of Alfred has shown with 
undimmed luster, and good republi- 
cans that we are, we almost long to do 
reverence to the kingly house descended 
from him. 

We wonder sometimes over the Eng- 
land of the conqueror, but most of us 
have a very unsettled idea of it, unless 
we have read [vanhoe or Harold, then 
the very difference between the imagina- 
tion we had formed and the pictures of 
the novelist sets us to delving among 
ancient records to learn which is right. 

Pompeii séems like a freak of nature 
rather than the home of men until Bulwer 
gives us his graphic picture of her last 
days and the busy crowds who pursue 
their various pleasures, hide their griefs, 
and work out their desires just as we do 

Kew people know much of those early 
fathers who dwelt in the desert alone, 
far from the haunts of men; but Kingsley 
had read their story and pondered over 
their motives until he could no longer 
bear to have them set down as gloomy 
misanthropes, so he gaveus ‘‘Hypatia,”’ 
and we wonder no more why holy men 
withdrew from the wickedness they could 
not hope to subdue. 

Thus we see that not only the novel- 
ist who carefully portrays for us his sur- 
roundings in foreign lands, but also he 
who delving in the musty records of other 
days sets before us a feast ready prepared, 
is worthy of our thanks. 

The success of Messrs, Moody and 
Sankey abroad is marked. The London 
Outlook ascribes it to the fact that they 
are not afraid to depart from the common 
conventional order and style of religious 
service, that they are deeply in earnest, 
and that they give the meeting itself an 
active interest and share in the work, 
Mr. Moody always limiting himself to 
thirty minutee, and holding all others to 
five minutes. Dr. Cairns, in the same 
journal, gives an account of the meetings 
held in Edinburgh, which continued for 
more than eight weeks. Immense meet- 
ings numbering four or five thousand, 
were held night after night in the Corn 
Exchange and the Grass-market. Mr. 
Sankey’s singing and.Mr. Moody’s ear- 
nest words there reached thousands who 
never before attended evangelistic meet- 
ings in Edinburgh. 


—— 


It is a very great error to suppose that 
my art has been so easily acquired. [ 
assure you that there is scarcely any one 
who has so worked at the study of com- 
position as | have. You could hardly 
mention any famous composer whose 
writings I have not diligently and repeat 
edly studied throughout.— Mozart. 

Mr. Newton Case, of Hartford, Ct., 
has offered $100,000 in aid of the Libra- 
ry of the Theological Seminary of that 
city, if an equal sum can be secured 
elsewhere. 


People’s Churches. 


One of the outgrowths of our modern, 
popular sentiment is a ‘‘people’s” church. 
Almost every week, the religious journals 
announce the forming of some new church 
for ‘‘the people.’’ It is not confined to 
any particular sect. All denominations 
have, apparently, gone into the business. 
And if the fashion continues to rage, 
there will soon be churches enough to 
hold all the people, and more too. The 
intelligenve recently comes from New 
York City that the Presbyterians have 
just established a new church for ‘‘the 
people,’’ on Fifty-fifth street, near Broad- 
way—a very worthy object, no doubt, 
and one that will do a great deal of 
good. But why call it a ‘‘people’s church’’? 
If the Presbyterians have established it, 
and intend to keep it afloat, why not fling 
those denominational colors to the breeze? 
Or if the church government of this 
denomination is not sufficiently elastic, 
then broaden it out into Congregation- 
alism. 

Besides the church referred to, the 
Baptists have two churches ‘‘for the peo- 
ple’’ in New York. Cleveland has her 
church ‘‘for the people’ in the barn-like 
tabernacle on Ontario Street. It seems 
to be the special pet of no denomination. 
But as there are half-a-dozen churches 
within five minutes’ walk of it, while 
Just across the street is a large and com- 
modius Presbyterian church, the audi- 
ence-room of which is usually not more 
than two-thirds full ou Sundays, it is 
difficult to see the necessity of the wor- 
ship in the tabernacle. Cincinnati has, 
or rather did have, two churelhes ‘‘for 
the people.’’ One was supported by the 
liberal Christian element, and held its 
services in Robinson’s Opera House. The 
The chief attraction at this church was a 
brass band to lead in singing. The other 


church referred to was established by the | 


orthodox element in the new Music Hall. 
This was well supported for a time. But 
it the writer mistakes not, both of these 
enterprises have been abandoned. In 
Kansas City, Mo., a church ‘‘for the 
people’ has just been started, under the 
leadership of the Rev. A. D. Madeira, a 
gifted and eloquent pulpit orator. And 
doubtless if the truth was known, it 
would be dithcult to tind a place of any 
considerable size that did not have its 
‘*people’s church.”’ 

But while in these churches the gospel 
is being preached to the people, what are 
the other churches doing? Is not the 
gospel preached in them, also? And is 
it not preached to the people? One would 
certainly think not, to hear the plans and 
purposes of those who established these 
new organizations. And from the char- 
acter of the remarks and criticisms in- 
dulged in by those who lead in these 
modern enterprises, it might well be sup- 
posed that the regular churches had_ all 
gone awry; that they were catering to 
some special, exclusive class in the com- 
munity; and that the world at large was 
being generally neglected for the sake of 
a privileged few, who happened to own 
pews or rent sittings. 

The truth is, the world has no use for 
churches ‘‘for the people’ other than 
those which it already has. These have 
ministered unto the various wants of the 
community ever since the days of Christ; 
and there seems to be no good reason for 
laying them aside as useless. -- Waichman. 

The Bible Blotted Out. 

A writer, speaking of the value of the 
Bible, imagines it blotted out and what 
would follow: 

‘*Should the Bible sink, what remains? 
Where are we to find a subsitute for it? 
What manual of duty so broad and 
practical? What narrative so_ broad, 
humane and melting? Where another 
such two-edged sword bearing on the one 
side the bosom of God and on the other 
the heart of man? Where a book with 
such a gospel? Where another such 
combination of truth so humble, power se 
meek, virtue so merciful, poetry so holy, 
beauty so condescending, celestial wisdom 
so affable? A book of which all this is 
true found a cheat, an old wives’ fable 
swarming with lies or saved only from 
the charge under the plea of the dotage 
of age! Alas! alas! Suppose this 
plague of darkness—the Bible annihilated 
—shouid pass over the world, what sbouid 
we see? Children mourning for their 
New ‘Testaments and refusing to be com- 
torted because they are not. Next the 
wail of women—mothers, whose hope of 
meeting their dead babies is put out; 
wives who had hoped to meet their hus- 
bands, but that hope is forever quenched; 
aged matrons whose last hope and comfort 
as they tremble on the verge of eternity 
is extinguished. Then comes a voice 
saying: ‘Philanthropists, abandon your 
plaus of universal ameliora ion for tie 
glad tidings to all people have died away! 
Heralds of the Cross, pause on your 
pulpit-stairs; your message is a lie! Poets, 
who have sung of the coming glory of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, sing no longer; your 
dream book is a fable! Missionaries, 
throw down your vickles; the harvest for 
which vou labor will never come! Ye who 
have hoped that the world would be 
touched by the golden spur of Jesus and 
spring onward toa glorious goal, why 
stand ye gazingup into heaven? Heaven! 
There is none; and no Savior preparing to 
descend. Bearers of that corpse to the 
grave, cast it down and flee, for he that 
fell asleep in Jesus fell asleep in a lie! 
and if ye sow in hope ye are liars too. 
Stop your cries, ye praying ones, for the 
Great Ear is stopped, nay, was never 
opened!’ ” 

It will not come to that. ‘‘Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away.’—Advocate of 
Holiness. 


A very thoughtful writer says: 
‘*‘When scientists want me to stay and 
argue with them, 1 say to them in the 
words of the prophet: ‘Abide ye here 
with the ass, while I go yonder and wor- 


ship’ ’’ So we say, like Abraham of old, 


let us ascend the hill of God and worship. 


Ep. CARLSON. 


CARLSON & CURRIER. 


Belding Bros. & G0.s 


SILKS. 


SALESROOMS: 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, 
Montreal, Canada, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
MILLS: 
Rockville, Conn. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Montreal, Canada. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
8feb-lyr 


Union Savings Bank, 
CoRNER BroapDWAY AND STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, 8. Farrelly, 


R. W. Kirkham, 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, (and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - ‘ - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 60 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


Stuart s Shoe Store. 


For the better accommodation of my custom- 
ers and the public generally, I have opened a 
branch store at | 


1053 BROADWAY, 


The store formerly occupied by Greenhood 
Bros. I have just opened a splendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best East- 
ern and California makers. All goods warran t- 
ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 
market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a full stock of the best Boots and 
Shoes, and sold at very low prices. The public 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


1053 Broadway and 961 Wash- 
ington street, Oakland. 


ON. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


Rubber Hose, 


Cyarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 


The Very jCheapest and Very Best. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


H. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S, F. 


Job Printing neatly and promptly executed. 
Orders from the country faithfully execut+d. 


Particular Attention Paid to Priacdng 
Newspapers, Church Bulletins, 
Lodge Journals, etc. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 

Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


J. P. CURRIER. 


E. W. WOODWARD & Co., 


(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Ovkland.) 


Real Estate Agents & Anctloneers 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase 
sale and subdividing of rancnes in Napa, Sono- 
ma and Lake counties. Also agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Companies. J. O. ELDRIDGE, 

Auctioneer, 


W. J. DINnGEE. Grant I. TAGGART. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Suecessors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Azents 


Anp GENERAL AUCTIUNEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, - 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and bnsiness properties. Also, special 
atrention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 22 
Montgomery street. 


CG. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


Auctioneer 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


tS Send for uUlustrated catalogue. 


Established for Eighteen Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA, 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improvee ) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete steck of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco 


Parsons’ R 
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ag etter stamps. 


JOHNSO Boston, Mase 
y Bangor, Me. ‘ = 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES. TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents For 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 
an Francisee, Cal. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘How Far is it Called to the Grave ?’’ 


‘‘How far is it called to the grave?’’ 
The boy looked up from his play— 
“The grave ?. I have not heard of the 
grave; 
It must be far away. 


“Often the sailors have told me 

Of lands where the palm trees wave, 
Of lands of beauty and wonder; 

But they never spoke of the grave.’’ 


Naught he knew of the siient grave, 
Naught knew but his play and prayer; 
Yet his life’s travel was nearly o’er, 
His little feet just there. 


‘‘How far is it called to the grave ?’’ 
The lover looked up with a smile— 
“Ah !from the golden land of love 
It must be mmanya mile! 


‘Our road lies yet in the sunshine, 
Through song and through scented 
May, 
Far, far off is the silent grave, 
And its shadows cold and gray !’’ 


He could not see that his darling, 
With the bride-flowers in her hair, 

And the wedding tuken on her hand, 
Was almost, almost there. 


‘*How far is it called to the grave ?”’ 
The mother turned with a tear; 
White grew the roses in her cheek, 
\ Her heart stood stili with fear. 


| 


.‘*How far? ’Tis close tothe hearthstone; 
Alas! tor the baby feet— 

The little bare fect that a!l unled 
Haste there with step so fleet ! 


alas for the aged iootsteps, 
And those that have gone «astray ! 

And alas for the broken-hearted ! 
They find it far away. 


‘Yet longest journeys have their end, 
And the darkest shadows flee, 

And even the dreariest rivers find 
Their way into the sea.”’ 


‘*How far is it called to the grave ?’’ 
‘It is only a life, dear friend: 

And the longest life is short at last 
When heaven fs at the end!’ 
—Christian Advocate. 


Washington's Love for His Mother. 


The mother of Washington lived on | 


a small farm of her own, and was busy | 
all day long in looking after it as a} 


she said; ‘‘but I shall be happy to 
take part in the public joy.” 

The French officers were eager to 
see this revered lady. In the course 
of the evening she went in, leaning on 
the arm of her son. Her dress was 
the Sunday garb then worn alike by 
all the country people. She stayed a 
short time and was polite to every one, 
and they felt that a mind so noble and 
so true wanted no outward marks of 
greatness. Before leaving the coun- 
try, the French general went to visit 
the mother of his friend George Wash- 
ington, A grandson led the way to 
her house, and from a distance she 
was seen at work in her garden. 
After a kindly welcome, much was 
told by the guest of Washington and 
his glory. ‘The mother said: 

‘‘] am not surprised at what George 
has done; for I always knew him to be 
truly good.” 

She knew that the only way to be 
great is to be good. When the brave 
Frenchman left, he asked and receiv- 
ed a blessing as from his own mother. 

After Washington was made Presi- 
dent, as the chief of a great people, he 
went again to see his mother. 

‘‘T have been chosen as head of our 
n.tion, and must come to wish you 
good-bye, for I shall have more work 
to do than before; but when the term 
of my office isat an end I shall see 
you again.” 

‘‘You will find me here no more. 
But go, my dear George; and let the 
grace of God forsake thee not.” 

She raised her arms, and for a long 


time the face of the strong man was | 
pression that an official residence of fuur- 


pressed again, as achild, on the neck 
of the aged invalid. His tears fell 


fast, while her weak hands fondly 
stroked his head. 


She was the first to 
speak with words of good cheer, and 
then sent him away. 

It was their last meeting on earth. 
A little time after this, while breath- 
ing a prayer for her son and her 
country, she ‘‘fell asleep,’ and died 
at the age of eighty-five. 

In her last hours Mrs. Washington 


means of support for ber children. | often spoke of her good son George, 
George, the only son, was early train- but never of the ‘‘General.” 


ed to outdoor labor, which made bin > 
When fourteen | in her own garden, where she used to 


hardy and strong. 


She was laid to rest under the trees 


years old he wished to become a sailor, | sit, with the fresh green turf beneath | 
that he might go abrvad and see the | her feet, when prayer time had filled | 


world. 


ing to the pain of bidding him farewell; 
her hope had been that he would give | 


all the strength of his body and mind 
toserve his own people in Aierica-—the 
land of bis birth. But when at last 
he knew what she felt, George could 
not bear to be the cause of such sor- 
row, and for a mother’s sake he gave 
up the desire of his whole hears, 
though his clothes and goods were al- 
ready on board the ship. Afew years 


He was so taken up with this | her soul with holy thoughts and when 
idea, tlfat he did not notice the deep | she used to sing the sweet psalms of 
erief of his mother, which was not ow- | praise. 


99 


‘“‘Let me be buried there, 


| 


she had often said, ‘‘when God shall. 
proceeded to give in familiat style the 


call my spirit to himself.” This re- 
quest was held sacred, and for many 


a year there was no need of a stone to — 


mark the spot. 
bears these words: 

‘‘Mary, THE MoTHER 
TON. 


OF W ASHING- 


The Color-Bearer and the Tramp. 


A marble slab now) 


> 


boy, you saw emptying the beer-keg. 
Ab! my boy, 1 know you wonder at it. 
I know you can hardly believe it. Yes- 
terday a hero—to-day an outcast. I 
will explain it to you, my boy; it is beer 
—lager beer. He always drank it; he 
drank it when he could get it in the war, 
but then he was a strong man; now he 
is getting old and weak. 

‘Twenty years ago, one dark night, 
he was patrolling with a singke man ont- 
side our picket-liue. The rebels got be- 
tween him and the station; they ordered 
him to half and surrender. He put spurs 
to his horse, dashed on the enemy, riding 
over them. He captured one; the rest 


‘ran into the woods, thinking he must 


have acompany with him. He came into 
the station with his prisoner. He could 
face death, charge on an unseen enemy, 
but beer, my boy, was too much for him. 
It did not challenge his courage at once; 
slowly, quietly, slyly, it made its at- 
tack, and you see that ithas won. When 
the winter's cold blast comes, and hie 
thin clothes cannot keep his poor body 
warm, he will seek the shelter of the sta- 
tien-house; the ‘sergeant’ behind the desk, 
looking over the rail at him, will say: 
‘Here you are again’; the door-keeper 
puts bim in a ceil; to-morrow he is sent 
before the judge, who commits him.to the 
island for six vagrant.” — W. 
H. A., in Nat. Temperance Advocate. 


President Angell on China. 


A fine audience greeted the popular 
president of the University on Thursday 
evening, notwithstandirg the storm. He 
began by modestly disclaiming the im- 


teen months at Peking had entitled him 
to speak authoritatively of China. No for- 
eigner can know China exhaustively, for 
various reasons, such as its vastness, its 
almost unconquerable language, the re- 
moteness of its life and ideas from our 
own, and a certain impenetrable mystery 
which shrouds the Chinaman. Mission- 
aries and merchants who have lived in 
daily contact with the people for 40 years 
confess that they do not yet understand 
the Chinaman. 

In regard to the language, he found it 
both more easy and more difficult than he 
had anticipated; more easy to pick up 
colloquially, more difficult to master. 
Missionaries and diplomats after 40 years 
residence do not venture to write an im- 
portant letter in Chinese without submit- 
ting it to their teacher. 

With this preface, President Angell 
impressions he had formed regarding 
China. 

1. Industrialiy. The Chinaman is a 
steady, plodding laborer without push and 
energy. He never hurries. President 
Angell’s first experience with bim was in 
getting a pane of glase set. The first 


day, the workman came and looked at 


the window. The next, he measured the 


point of view, he could but hope that the 
religion of Christ, which had so iuspired 
and uplifted all races that had received 
it, might be permitted to plant its leverage 
under this great nation. 

The lecturer occupied an hour and a 
half in delivery, and of its interest these 
meagre notes can convey but a very ini- 
perfect idea.—Jackson Patriot. 


Upon My Word She Did! 


Her hair was black. ‘‘But black,’’ she sighed, 
very much too cold’’; 

Aud so she bleached her locks until 

They looked almost like gold. 

A simple satin robe she wore, 

Which closely to her clung 

(In fact it was extreme'y scant), 

And from her belt a lily pale 

And four sunflowers hung — 

Four big sunflowers hung. 


She would not touch a bit of meat, 

But oft she’d sit and weep, 

To think the broiled chops were once 

Part of a baby sheep. 

‘*Andoh!”’ she’d moan, ‘‘these seared steuks, 
So full of gravy now’’ 

(This was a slight mistake, I think), 

‘‘Once wandered o’er the fields and meads, 
Attached to a cow— 

A gentle browsing cow. 


She was the most poetic thing; 

She wouldn’t harm a fly; 

‘*Its life is short at best,’’ she'd say — 
‘Oh, pray don’t make it die!’’ 

The very cat for catching mice 

In‘ tearful voice she chid, 

And then at last she tharried 


(And seemed quite glad to get him, too) 


A butcher: yes, she did— 
Upon my word she did! 
— Harper's Magazine. 


Alex. H. Stephens. 


His stentorian blasts were followed by 
shrill, piping cries, coming from the cen- 
ter of the hall, and, looking they were 
seen to issue from the wouth of the ven- 
erable Alexander Stephens, sitting in his 
wheeied chair in the open area before the 
Speaker's desk. Nothing could have 
been more unique than his aspect as a 
public speaker—--a little old wan, with 
the figure of age and the face of a child; 
with eyes of flame, the voice of a mock- 
ing-bird, and the words of wisdom. ‘The 
idlers in the galleries suspended for the 
moment their intolerable chatter; the 
ly-suppressed masculine roar below be- 
gan te subdue liself. A large group of 
members gathered around him and the 
honored old man bad his audience. To 
all appearance, he has greatly more 
strength than he had years ago. Very 
recently he celebrated his  seventieth 
birth-dav; but with it seems to have 
cowe a new lease of life, almost of youth. 
Personally Alexander Stephens is as deep- 
ly loved as he is honored. Unwedded 
and childless, he has adopted and edu- 
cated orphan children, who now, as men 
and wowen, rise up and call him blessed. 
As a moving picture, in a wheeled chair, 
in the House of Jtepresentatives, he hae 
taken the place inthe publie sight long 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, January 11, 1881. 
For Cireulars giving particulars, address 
REY. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
Tweonty-Ninth Wear. 
MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Parnorpat. 
A Home School fer Young Ladies. 


The Summer Term will begin Wednesday. Au- 
gust 3. 1881. For Catalogue and ful] particu- 
lars apply to 

Mrs. M. Arxins Lyncu. Benicia. Cal. 
jy18-lyr. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL 


REV. H. E.JEWETT, - Principal 


Classical, Literary ana Enzlish departments 
Pits for Coliege and for Business Life. 


Board. Tuition, Washing, Lights, &c., $28 
per month. 
For further information apply to 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
and under happier auspices than ever before. 
All connected with it are leoking for a vear of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 

Oakland. July 1, 1881. jitf 


LAUREL HALL. 
Home Scheol for Young Ladies and Children. 


The Eighteenth Aunnal Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 4th. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, havinz a large corps of 
well known teachers,and giving t» each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo. Cal. 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St.. Oakland. 
Next Term Opens January 3rd 1882._4p 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 


je15-2m Principais. 


‘*The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tae Pactrio and its ad-— 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relati o 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be xc- 


‘companied with stamp for return answer 


Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers ~ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 


and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities. and enjoymg a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlighit 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern 

Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 
H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, | 
A. P. Da Bief. 
J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Busimess Education is not confined to Bouk- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 


su a8 to give personal attention to every pupil 


lts complete system of 


Actnai Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for G) adu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered :nvre 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training Schoo] in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pnpil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 


more and there was war with England. “Father, tell me a story to-night, | sash. lhe third he brought the glass filled by the greal commoner of Pennsyl 43 & 45 Market St., S. Fo The Past that each oupil hessees a clerant 
George Washington was then able to said a boy to his father, one evening, as and tried it. The fourth be didn't meme + ee Thaddeus Stevens.— From letter ses | Business Penman before Gradnating. 
lead an army, and uphold the right of | he took a seat on his father’s knee—‘‘a | atall. On the fifth day, heset the pane! | by Mary Clemmer in the Independent. Headquarters for Mining Supplies. Its @immetenents of | Meseeiiienems end 


his nation to be free. His mother The old sergeant, There is an utter lack of good tools. Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 


uttle, 


i, 


OWN. 


Send 


Sewing 
SILK 


ghiy re- 


a 


knew all the risk of life for her son in _ 
years, said: 


the case of defeat or victory; but no 
weuk or selfish thought made her 
shrink from one, or boast of the other. 

After a great battle had been won 
by Washington, those who bore the 


news to his mother praised him above | 


all men—no name was too great for 
him. In a grave tone she said: 

“You say all this to flatter me; but 
my hope is that George will not forget 
what I taught him; that he is but a 
citizen, whom God has blessed more 
than others by the means and the will 
to serve them.” 

When told thatthe English general 
and all his army were in the power of 
her son, the first thought was for the 
cause: ‘““God be praise! our country 
is free, and we are going to have 
peace.” Andit was so. 

During seven long years of war she 
had never seen her son. He was 
(renerabin-chief, in honors and in 
labors too. When at length able to 


company. 


leave his post for a few hours, Wash-— 


ington sent to ask how his mother 
would like to recieve him. 

*Alone,” was the reply; and the 
hero of the age went on foot to the 
humble home of his aged parent, to 
Whom he owed, as he always said, not 
only his life, but his fame; for she had 
taught him ‘‘obedience, diligence and 


story of the war.” 
sending back his thoughts a score of 


‘“My boy, do you remember that 
rough-looking man I pointed out to you 


a mouth ago, as he was emptying a beer- 


keg that stood on the sidewalk in a to- 
mato can? You remember when he filled 
his can he walked around the corner, and 


when he thought nobody was looking at 


6)? > 


him he put it to his lips and drank it 
‘‘T do, father; and you told me some 
night you would tell me a story about 
him.” 
‘Well, my boy, negrly twenty years 


serving with his regiment in the war of 
the great Rebellion, that miserable-look- 
ing tramp was a sergeant in the sawe 
I well remember our regi- 
ment drawn up in line on the plains of 


Snffolk, our band playing the ‘Star- 


Spangled Banner,’ one cold November 


day, for the purpose of receiving our col- 


ors. Ours was the color company, so 
every sergeant in the company was hop- 
ing that he would be selected. The time 
arrived; the captain, looking down the 


line, noting every man, carefully weigh- 


ing the qualifications of each, eventually 
ordeied Sergeant to the front. He 
was nota large man. Color-heareres are 
usnally selected in parades on Broadway 
for their great size, but in war other 
qualities govern. Our color-bearer was 


The Chinaman neither improves the tools 


_of past ages, nor invents new ones. Roads 


wretched. 
China are poor attairs. 


boasted canals of 
On the canal, 
miles length, leading into 


The 


of fifteen 


| Peking, upon which the trafhe is im- 


mense, the cargoes are unloaded and re- 


loaded five times, being carried on the 


shoulders of men 


from one level to an- 


other, for want of locks! 


2. Socially. There is nothing in 


China answering to our word, Society. | 


if anything gives you entrance 


women. The people are excessively po- 


lite according to their standards, polite 
often at the eacrifice of truth. 


But social 


life is crippled and poor, because the peo- 


ple have litle information and of course | 


few things to talk about. 


3. Educationally. The statements 
as to the general education of the Chi- 
nese, which are often made, are over- 
drawn. Of the laboring classes, about 
one man in ten can read and write. Of 
the women one in 10,000. ‘The education 
of the educated classes is poor in quality, 
but much honored. An emineut Chinese 
scholar outranks the most successful gen- 
eral. 

4. Politically. 
nawan is towards the past. 
believe in or s:rive for progress. 


The face of the’ Chi- 
He does uot 
Neither 


| 
| 


The Chicago Tritune bravely pushes 
its plan to increase the price of Chicago 


‘saloon licenses up from fifty-two dollars 


to five hundred a year. Our police force 
needs reinforcement and the Tribune 
wants to raise the necessary money by 
increased license fees. The mayor and 
council hesitate, and the Tribune says: 


wore policemen would be required 


but for the crimes caused by whiskv- 
sellers. Every alderman knows it, and 
none better than the mayor. Yet they 


They do not invite each other to their | are afraid to increase the license on 


| homes. 


ago, when your father was a young man | C0 4 Chinese dwelling, you do not see the 


whisky-vending to pay for the absolutely 
necessary addition to the police force o 
protec: life and property, lest the whisky- 
venders should object to it! It does not 


make any difference how much mischief 


or murder a ram-hole may cause, its li- 
cense tax must not be raised to pay for 
an increase in the police force. The only 


thing the mayor and coancil appear to be 


afraid to tax is a grogseller. 


A privi- 
leged being in the eyes of aldermen: A 
dramwshopkeeper.— Northwestern Adro- 
cale, 


Live For of 
men breathe, move and live, pass off the 
stage of lite and are heard of'no more. 
Why? ‘They did not a particle of good 
in the world, and none were blest by 
them; none could point to them as instru- 
ments of their redemption; not a line 
they wrote,Mot a word they spoke, could 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coa 


~# Shafting from 2 to 6 inches. all lengths. 


KINSLEY and CONCORD AXLES. 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse and Mule Shoes. 


& NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Caivanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half-patent Axies. 


Salmon & Bliss Tire Upsetters. 
Warranted to Upset Tire from %x4to 4'¢x1. 
Price, Each, $27.50. 

The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 


Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


Give us a cal] before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importation orders solicited for all goods in 
our line. which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norwaa Tron of al] sizes imported direct from 


| sirnctions free of charge. 


Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 


| their duties as Operators. 


Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorongh instPuction at reasonable rates. 

Invites ¢xamination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing _E. P. HEALD, 


President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


117 O'Farrell Street, San Francirco. . 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


truth.’ rather small of stature, about thirty-five, | the people nor government really desire be recalied, and so they perished---their 
\W ashington had now a house of his and, of course, he was a man amongst us | to cultivate relations with other nations. light went out in darkness, and they were pith Misne stecl eylinder Aes ~ ar «| ASSAYERS’ MATERIA CS 
own, and very much wished that his boys, three-fourths of us not being over | Probably there may be ten leading men, | not remembered more than the insects of 14dec-tf* AND 
mother would come to live with him; twenty-four. He had a iong beard, | who favor a new —o en order of | yesterday ! Will you thus live and die? | ‘ —- MINE & MILL SUPPLIES 
“it was: "Ss stac | things; the rest would willingly see for- | Live f , 
‘iy for it wasa better house than that on heavy mustache, small, brown eye gs; gly Live for something. Do good, and leave For Kitchen Utensils, Stoves anc ieee 


anci-co 


ew Rich 
blood in 


¥ person : 
12 weeks on, she said: The band played all the Union pieces | had need of all his wits to meet and > PIE Ges Fitting and Jobbing of all 

Ree “Charity always finds something in marching across our front. The sergeant | match their shrewdness. There are but Cuicaaco, March 16th.—Rev. R. Berry, kinds promptly attended to. 

Mass., purses which have no holes in them’’; lowered his flag in return to the salute cf | two newspapers In the Empire. There is | of Minneapolis, who takes an excursion to p-4jan-lyr The remedy best adapted for all 


the poor farm where she dwel-. But 
she would not leave the birthplace of 
her children; and at the age of eighty- 
two she might still be seen on horse- 
back, at break of day, going over the 
fields and giving her orders. 

She had but little to spare; yet no 


one ever left her house in want or dis- | 


tress, even during the sad and hard 
times of war. When asked how this 
could be done with so little to live up- 


by which she meant, ‘‘waste not, want 
not.” 


| 


Verv neat in his dress, and thoroughly 
disciplined—baving served in the Prus- 
sian army —he had the bearing of a vet- 
eran. How we wished we were in his 
place! 

“The general came forward, and as 
the drums ceased he handed the flag to 
the sergeant, telling him to guard it well, 
even with his life. That was a proud 
day, my boy. Your father was on the 
color-guard and rode behind the sergeant. 


the regiment to their colors. 
‘*For three years he carried that flag. 


When very weak from severe pain, Often have we looked for him in the heart 
and unable to leave the house, a son- of battle to see that it was safe; ever 


eigners, missionaries, merchants and all, 
driven into the Yellow Sea. They have 
really great men in their official service, 
yet the most capable of them are childish- 
ly ignorant and curious about many 
things. Such men, for instance, when 
dining with Dr. Angell would curiously 
feel the cloth of his coat or ask to be 
shown the works of his watch, yet he 
would find, when he came to transact 
government business with them, that he 


no desire to have railways or telegraphs. 
When war was recently imminent with 
Russia, a part of the preparation made 
was the purchase of 10,000 bows and 


behind you a monument of virtue that 
the storm of time can never destroy. 
Write your name by kindness, love and 
mercy on the hearts of the thousands you 
come in contact with year by year, and 
you will never be forgotten. No, your 
name, #your deeds, will be as legible on 
the heart you leave behind as the stars 
on the brow of evening. Goud deeds 
will shine as bright on the earth ae the 
stare of heaven.—Chalmers. 


California in May, says a large uumber 
are going from New England and New 
York. Ten car loads of pegple will leave 
Chicago via the and 


Range Furnitare ofzall Descrip- 
tions and Latest Styles, 


— TU:-—— 


J.J. Vasconcellos, 


524 WASHINGTON BELOW Monrta., 
Where you will find the latest improvements in 
Cooking Ranges and Stoves jn the City. 


Particular attention given t the connecting 
of Ranges to hot water boilers. 


CARPETS. 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES, 
118 & 120 Market Street, 


and 
15 & 17 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box 2001. 


| may18 | 
y Pp Of iro e ve 
Ioting and are especially recommended in diseases of 
nature, as swellings of ogee loss of 
color, and the various complaints pecu to females, 
which can be traced wo a weakened state of she sy+ter_ 


They are sold by all respectable druggists, and -re 
daily prescribed by the best physicians. 


- M, in-law begged to give help iD the farm | watchful, always oD his guard, he never arrows! A considerable part of the Chi- Quincy on May 8th, going via Kansas ALEX. MACKAY IS NOW SETTLED IN HI8 danandait — . a 
duties. | once allowed the enemy to take it. On | nese army is still armed with those wea- | City. New Store. 715 Market St WOMAN’S 
“Thanks,” she said: ‘‘I wish you | the 16th of April he marched into Rich- | pons! 
ODS, would keep my books, for your eyes mond at the head of our regiment, and The child-emperor is perfectly seclud- of Dr. And bes of in all CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
AXE are better than mine; but as to all planted our flag in the Capitol Square, Dr. Angell did not see him during histori “of COPPEE HOUSE 
the rest of my work, Ican mind it opposite the Washington monument. A | all of his residence in Peking. The “ | Elegant in Design and Coloring. | g 
STA- y , | Oppo ; ' tures, a basket of fresh dates was left at —. ie and PREEB READING ROOM. 
vet,” hours afterwards we aaw bim wreath- | amount of peculation by government offi- | Ingrains. 35c, 40c, 50c, 75c, 85¢ to $1 per 
PAPER & id flac j | the streets are almost his door, with a note stating that as he yard; Tapestry Brussel*, 85c, 90c, $1, $1.10 to 629 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
THES Mrs. Washington never spoke to her | ing the dear old fag in mourning for ro had used up all the old ones the night | $1.20 per yard; Body trussels, $1.62'$to $1.90 | Temperance people everywhere are invited to 
FETC son of his fame or his titles: he had death of our great Lincoln. beyond belief. before. a few fresh dates might Le useful | Se visit us. 
done his duty, and that was enough.| ‘The great war was over; our great) Of China religiously, the lecturer did hi , E Stair and Hall Carpets. with Borders to match. 
She spoke to him of old friends, and leader had conquered, and had passed | not have time to speak, but said the great | 0 0 - sijuw sie per squareserd. | Woman's Temperance Union 
CHING called him by the name of his child- , over the river to lead his soldiers on the | need of China was for something to arouse | Trained doge are employed by smug-| Mattings. Rugs, Mats. Window Shades, Lace 
[ATCH- hood. She did not once ask what the other side that had gone before him. | ber from her torpidity and give her the glers between two pointe in Italy and Curtains. ete. 


World saidabout him. One time, how- 
ever, when a ball was given to all the | 
brave officers who had served under 


Washington, she was asked to come. | your father. | 
“Such gay days are past for me,’’ | the muster-out roll; and he it wae, my 


Our color-bearer turned over to the Gov- 
ernment the flag be bad so sacredly 
guarded, and was discharged along with 
Our names are together on 


desire for progress. What could do this 


except Christianity be could not conceive. 
Apart from all interests inv the spir:tual 
blessings of the gospel, looking merely 
from a philosophic and statesmanlike 


Swizerland to carry contraband goods. 
The packages are tied about the animale’ 
necks and they travel acrose the country 
at night, eluding the officiale with great 
gacity. 


OF" Good vaine at ail prices. sy 
Real Noveities- New Coods. 

The Largest Stock in the city. Don’t forget 
my New Place. 715 Market St.. San Francisco, 
if yon want Carpets from the Best Selection at 
Lowest Prices. | oct19-tf ! 


o-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont- 
gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 
Cooked to Order. (0F”~Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 
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PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcu 29, 1882. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, March 29, 1882. 


The observance of the Sunday law has 
already caused a very manifest improve- 
ment in municipal affairs. The closing 
of many corner groceries, saloons, cigar 
and fruit stands, is noticeable, but what 
is even more noticeable is the marked 
quietness of the Sabbath. This is ob- 
servable down town in business marts, 
as well as up town and in the central 
part of our city. The stillness of the 
city the two Sundays past, as compared 
with previous ones, is very noticeable to 
all well-disposed citizens. 


We like the warmer weather of the 
last ten days, and the wonderful spring- 
ing out of all vegetable life. But with 
the blessing comes the bane. In the vast 
interior the north wind sweeps along, 
drinking up all surface meisture as it goes, 
and developing undue amounts of elec- 
tricity by its friction with dry ground. 
Along the coast, or rather around the 
bay, comes the picnic season, with its 
brass bands and destructive hosts, which 
make Sunday, in particular, a day of 
terror to all who have yards and gar- 
dens, grasses, flowers andshrubs. What 
is the picnicker for, if not to pick things ? 
What is the profane man for, if not to 
make profanation of a sacred day? What 
is the violator of the great rest-day for, 
if he cannot violate the premises of all 
who love sucha day? Everybody that 
has more than one eye must see that 
Sunday was made on purpose for saloon- 
keepers, picnickers and Jew-traders. 
What right have good people to any day 
that was made originally for them, since 
they are not willing to assert their right, 
and maintain it against all intrusion? 


Some of the ‘‘leagues” and some of 
the papers are proposing to introduce the 
matter of a Sunday law into politics. Of 
course, such an element would destroy all 
the calculations of party managers and 
aspirants to office. Hence they deprecate 
any agitation of the sort, and justly, too. 
Let them consider who they are that 
wish to drag the matter of having a rest- 
day into politics. They are not the 
church-going people. Theyare not the 
quiet home people. They are not those who, 
if they seek the country and friendly so- 
ciety, instead of the place of worship, do 
so decorously. They are rather those 
who love noise and carousal, those who 
live off other people’s vices, those who 
are enriched by others’ poverty, those 
who pander to human passions, those who 
are eaten up by avarice, and all those who 
are so intensely selfish that they put their 
personal gains higher than the public 
good. It is these classes of people who 
want class legislation, and not that which 
aims at the public good. Are these peo- 
ple to ride roughshod over us, and make 
gain of us all ? 


OS 


The statements received of late con- 
cerning the work of Mr. Moody in 
Glasgow, are even more giowing, if pos- 
sible, than those received about his re- 
cent work in other parts of Great Britain. 
Somewhere we have seen it reported that 
the ministers of London have sent him a 
request to spend a year in that vast city 
in evangelical work. It is so manifest 
to all candid men that Mr. Moody as a 
worker is, consciously, a co-worker with 
God, and only that, that spiritual Chris- 
tlans everywhere desire his presence, his 
counsel, his aid. ‘The wonder and mys- 
tery of the man, and of the way in which 
he has been led, add not a little to the 
interest with which he is heard, and to 
the effectiveness of his labors. 


— 


Longfellow, at the time of his death, 
was the chief of American poets. What 
rank he will hold in the coming times, we 
do not know; but the probabilities are 
that he will be more read and honored in 
the hereafter than any of his contempo- 
‘raries, distinguished as some of them 
have been—Bryant and Whittier, for in- 
stances. A few years ag sang to the 
younger classes at Bowdoix College 
from thove about to die. Last week he 
fulfilled his own prophecy, just after the 
celebration of his arriving at 75, and 
passed quietly away in the midst of all 
who were most endeared to him, and at 
the historic home which he had cherished 
and adorned so long. Last Sunday he 
was buried, and the March winds sang 
his requiem along the wooded walks and 
through the unleaved .trees of Mount 
Auburn. Our memory goes back full 
forty years, but it does not reach back so 
far as the beginning of Longfellow’s fame. 
His ‘‘Psalm of Life” was on the lips of 
men as long ago as that political cam- 
paign of 1860, which produced a flood of 
machine poems, and introduced poetry 
into politics. How often have we heard: 
“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State!” 
We may well be thankful that our best 


poets have been men of such purity and 
piety, and that our singers have given us 
so good a character among the nations. 


The /ulletin published an article the 
other night disparaging Mr. Joseph Cook, 
and praising the culture and manners of 
the Brahmins in comparison. The Bulle- 
tin is pleased to call the distinguished 
lecturer, more than once, ‘‘Joe Cook,” 
possibly to show that the writer knew 
him from Jay Cook, or else to show his 
scorn of such an over-estimated man. 
Mr. Joseph Cook’s rhetoric may be at 
times more conspicuous than his logic, 
but he is no mean man to encounter, and 
he sways audiences as a storm sweeps 
the mountains. Que should treat him 
respectfully, even if he does not like him. 
If it requires the culture and taste of a 
Brahmin to be so large minded, we hope 
the Bulletin will soon import an editor 
from India who is familiar with high- 
toned journalism in the land of castes. 

The lecture of Mr. Beecher on the 
‘* Moral Uses of Luxury and Beauty,” 
printed in the Christian Union -for 
March 16, 1882, fills nine columns. It 
is certainly a fine lecture, as a whole, and 
shows that the author retains much of his 
wondrous power as an orator. The lec- 
ture is about one-third sermon, one-third 
autobiography, and one-third essay. 
With most of its positions we find no 
fault, and some of its passages are very 
effective. Other lecturers may be more 
elegant, more tasteful, more brilliant, and 
more poetic, than Mr. Beecher ; but there 
is acharm, a winsomeness, a_ boldness 
about him which few can approach. How 
touching are his words concerning the 
glory of his youthful days: ‘‘In my 
early life it was given me to be very 
poor and obscure. I knew before many 
of you were born what it was to ride 
through the West as a missionary, preach- 
ing in log-cabins, finding my path by the 
blaze on trees through the woods to 
places where now stand populous cities. 
I,knew some sickness and the want of 
very many things that are now deemed 
necessaries of life. But I know that all 
the days of my life | have never known 
such joy asI felt in those days. I was 
living not for myself, but for my kind 
and my God. I have since had prosperi- 
ty ; I have since had also a great deal of 
benevolent adversity ; but I have never 


known a day like that when God gave 
me grace to rise above the temptations of 
the flesh and feel him my own, in every 
pore—to defeat them ; to rise not to am- 
bition or selfishness, but to the welfare 
of my fellowmen and to his honor and 
glory who loved me and redeemed me. 
I found in this experience a joy which man 
cannot give, and which man, thank God, 
cannot take away. I kuow that the 
pleasures of the higher nature are trans- 
cendently greater than those of the under 
nature. Joy be to him whose whole life 
has been a study of purity, duty and 
fidelit y—of the ineffable beauty of benevo- 
lence and love.”’ 


The Strictures on J oseph Cook. 


Why some of our California journalists 
should bestow so labored attention on Mr. 
Joseph Cook, and even be so familiar 
with him as to speak of him as ‘‘Jo, 
Cook,’’ is rather curious. Why they 
should be in such haste to catch up un- 
favorable reports about him in Bombay 
or Poonah, and make long leaders with 
reference to him and chuckle over any 
opposition he meets there, is not alto- 
gether plain. Is it anything to his dis- 
credit that he excites the displeasure of 
those New York theosophists who have 
been hobnobbing with the Hindoos against 
Christianity ? Suppose a high Anglican 
Euglish clergyman was present at Poonah, 
and did object to any but the baptized 
people present joining in the Lord’s prayer, 
we can see no reason for reflecting on the 
liberal minded American who proposed 
that all who wished should join in that 
prayer. Even if Mr. Cook did say that 
he thought India would become Christian 
in no long time, is that an offense in the 
eyes of our California journalists? We 
regard it as a still greater impertinence 
for a journal circulating in Christian fami- 
ves to assert that ‘‘in India, Japan, and 
other parts of Asia ten converts are made 
to Brahminism, where one is made _ to 
Christianity.’’ If that statemet were true, 
it should have been made in a better tone. 
But what evidence is there that Brah- 
minism is making any converts ‘‘in Japan 
or other parts of Asia.’’ What evidence 
is there that it is making converts in In- 
dia itself? Some of the wise men among 
us have great faith in the converting 
power of heathenism. For they are fond 
of saying that the Chinese make ten con- 
verts to their vices where Christians make 
one convert to the Gospel. It were greatly 
to be desired that we, allof us, had more 
of the confidence which Mr. Cook ex- 
pressed in the'power of the Christian truth 
over the forms of error which confront it 
in this as well as in the Asiatic world. 
Mr. Cook has his limitations, indeed. 
He has committed one grievous crime. 


He has not agreed with the prevailing 
Califoinia opinion in regard to the immi- 
gration of Mongolians. But it is barely 
possible that he may be a gentleman and 
a scholar and a Christian. Certainly he 
is an eloquent and ardent patriot. What 
interest any reasonable person here can 
have in traducing him on small evidence 
passes our comprehension. M. 


Looking Back a Little. 


Not being able to adjust the provisions 
of our late Congressional legislation to 
the ideas we have of free trade and a 
free world, we have been trying to com- 
fort ourselves concerning all this novel 
procedure by the expectation we may now 
entertain of seeing a rehabilitation of the 
reasoning employed by our Puritan fath- 
ers of Massachusetts Bay. Their legisla- 
tion with respect to the Quakers, for in- 
stance, we, who love them, have tried for 
many years to defend as well as we 
could. But our defense has never seemed 
satisfactory to many persons living out of 
Massachusetts. Even there are degen- 
erate or unregenerate sons who have risen 
up wiser than their fathers. But the 
whirligig of time brings the Puritan rea- 
soning into strange popularity. In cer- 
tain quarters, from which we have been 
accustomed to listen to the stereotyped 
flings at the narrowness of the early New 
England mind, we may hope to hear 
such flings no more. Those grand old 
men, Endicott and John Norton, builded 
more wisely than they knew. As the en- 
trance of ‘‘Quakers and Ranters and other 
notorious heretics’’ produced trouble in 
the land, the general court of Massachu- 
setts required ship-masters who should 
bring Quakers into the jurisdiction to 
pay a fine of one hundred pounds and to 
give security for the retransportation of 
such passengers to the port whence they 
came. The court even proceeded to 
measures more severe. [For they reason- 
ed on this ground: The right of the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts to her territory 
was absolute. ‘‘No householder,’’ says 
Dr. Palfrey, ‘‘has a more unqualified 
title to declare who shall have the shel- 
ter of his roof than had the Governor 
and Company of Massachusetts Bay to 
decide who should be sojourners or vis- 
itors within their precincts.”” Why, 
reading these old proceedings, we seem 
to be listening to the arguments of our 
own time and locality. Why should it 
be so popular among us to disparage the 
wisdom of the little colony of two hundred 
years ago? ‘They were afraid of an in- 
vasion. They did what they coula le- 
gally to resist it. They passed restrictive 
laws which they deemed, to use the lan- 
guage of 25 leading citizens of Borton— 
‘*Necessary, after the example of other 
Christian commonwealths infested with 
pests not more perilous than these are, 
and the common and universally approved 
argument of Se defendends.” Califor- 
nia economists say to Senators Hoar and 
Dawes, ‘‘Put yourselves in our fix.” So, 
as historical students and lovers of the 
Puritans, we say, ‘‘Put yourselves back 
in their place.’’ 

And yet, the facts remain that if Sen- 
ators Hoar and Dawes were in the Cal- 
ifornia fix, it might be that one of them 
at least would not reason as we do here. 
And it is true, also, there were men 
even in the old colonial times, who did 
not reason, even in the pressure of a 
great evil and peril, as Endicott and 
John Norton did. Which reasoners will 
find their conclusions verified by the logic 
of the future remains to be seen. M. 


A Dentifcation at Rome. 


Two or three months ago, Leo XIII, 
who follows the example of his predeces- 
sor in making few public appearances— 
being a ‘‘prisoner,” you know—did 
take part in the canonization of three 
saints. This did not occur, however, in 
St. Peters itself, but in the hall over the 
porch. But that hall will do very well 
for a display, for it is two hundred feet 
long. As the canonization took with 
the sight-seers, it has been followed by 
three beatifications. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, of the New York Evangelist, who 
witnessed the august ceremonies, tells us 
what the difference is between these two 
operations. 


After some paing I have unraveled the 
mystery, and find the truth to be this: 
These are not the saints that were can- 
onized, but anew set of candidates for 
that honor. There is a regular order of 
promotion, and saints, like the rest of us, 
climb up by stow steps. When a man 
dies in the odor of sanctity, he is exalted 
to a place among ‘‘the venerable servants 
of God.” To advance any farther two 
miracles must be wrought by his agency 
or intercession, and then he can be beaii- 
fied. When he has reached this stage, 
he is a candidate for canonization, but 
that honor may be long deferred, it may 
not come for hundreds of years, indeed it 
may never come; in order to it there 
must be two miracles more. But even 
then his claims must be examined with 
great care, and there is a ‘‘Devil’s Advo- 
cate’’ appointed to argue against him. If 
he passes all these, then he is canonized 
as a saint, and is forever after worshipped 
and glorified. 


As such an occasion gives what is now 


rather a rare opportunity to see the Pope, 
the rush for admittance was great. 
Even when one has obtained a ticket he 
must conform the etiquette of the occa- 
sion as respects dress. [His lady, if he is 
so accompanied, must be dressed in 
black, with a black veil, and he must ap- 
pear in a swallow-tail coat, with white 
necktie. Strange to say, in this beatific 
service, soldiers play a prominent part. 
Two guards, the Swiss and the Palatine, 
are present iu full force, and in many 
colored costumes. Official dignitaries 
from various countries figure brilliantly 
in the scene. Finally comes the proces- 


sion from the Vatican,and the Pope himself 


atthe head of a long line of cardinals. 

.The procession passed around to the 
rear of the altar, where the Pope knelt in 
ptayer, with the cardinals and _ bishops 
kneeling beside him. ‘The service was 
wholly silent. ‘There was not a strain of 
music, nor even a word of audible prayer. 
They had come to worship at the shrine 
of a beatified saiut. This deep stillness 
was more impressive than words. 

After perhaps twenty minutes of this 
silent devotion, the Pope rose from his 
knees, and the procession formed again, 
the order was given to present arms; and 
between the double file of soldiers the 
glittering cortege passed slowly down, the 
Pope holding up his right hand, with the 
two forefingers extened, and moving it 
from oue side tu the other, to give his 
benediction. 

When the long train had disappeared, 
I was taken by a friend who had an of- 
ficial position in the ceremonial, around 
to the place where the Pope had knelt, 
and where the object of his homage was 
a small reliquary placed on the altar, con- 
taining some relics of the saint, apparent- 
ly a bit of bone, not larger, so far as I 
could see, than a tooth or a finger-nail ! 

Altogether it was a gallant sight, but 
one which produced no more religious 
impression than would a highly wrought 
scene at a theatre. So far asa stranger 
could judge by any look or sign on the 
faces of the people, there was not the 
slightest token of any feeling stronger 
than that of pleasurable excitement in a 
brilliant dramatic performance. 


Prayer. 


Why is it that my prayers are not an- 
swered? is a questidn which often comes to 
the Christian. I know that the prayers 
of some people are answered, Lut mine do 
not seem to be. It may have been good 
for Abraham and Moses, for Paul, La- 
therand Knox, for Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Hammond, but I have prayed and it 
seems to do no good. Iam tempted to 
give it up. 

Is this, however, wise? If 1 am a farm- 
er, and my neighbor gets forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre and I get only twenty, 
on equally good iand, shall I give up the 
business? Some people might, butif so, 
others would laugh at them. One who 
is really a man would say, ‘‘No, | am 
not going to give up. There is money in 
the business, and | shall find out how it 
is made. I shall study the subject, buy 
some books, take an agricultural paper, 
talk with my neighbors, attend the agri- 
cultural fairs, and see if I cannot likewise 
make money.’’ 

If I am sick and learn of some medicine 
which is a sure cure, and I try some and 
am not cured, I shall feel that 1 have not 
obtained the right kind, and will try 
again. I will no give up. 

The same ought to be true about 
prayer. The children of light ought to 
be as wise in their generation as the 
children of this world are in theirs. If 
there are several kinds of talk to God, 
called prayer, and I do not get the an- 
swers promised in the Bible, while oth- 
ers do, | ought to try to find out what is 
the matter. I ought to study books, 
talk with others, take a religious news- 
paper, attend religious meetings, and 
study the Bible, and obtain the right 
kind, not of medicine, but of prayer. 

‘Tell me,” said a mansome years ago, 
‘‘what is the right kind of prayer? What 
are its conditions?’ ‘From the Bible we 
find that they are prayer in the name of 
Christ, with faith, earnestness, persever- 
ance, humility, forgiveness of enemies, 
saying, ‘Thy will be done,’ ard all for the 
glory of God: Prayer in this way brings 
a reward,” Isaid. ‘‘These conditions; 
so many conditions, I cannot even re- 
member them all, much less do them. I 
want nothing to do with it,” was the reply, 
for the man was an avowed skeptic. But 
is this wise? What business does a man 
follow which does not have as many 
or more conditions to insure success? The 
farmer must cultivate his land, plant at a 
certain time of the year, sow wheat in 
one way, oats in another, plant potatoes 
in another, onions in another, and go on. 
He must cultivate one article in one way 
and another differently, and the same is 
true of harvesting them. So many con- 
ditions’ are there, that he is willing to 
spend along time tolearn them. Buf it pays. 
So the mechanic, lawyer, physician, ora- 
tor, politician or gambler even are willing 
to spend a long time, years even, in order 
to learn the conditions of success in their 
professions, much longer than the Chrs- 
tian must study in order to learn the con- 
ditions of prayer. 

Again the question arises, How do you 
know but that things would occur just 
the same if there were no prayer, as 
when it isoffered? How do you know 
but that the sick would recover the same, 
and we receive our daily bread the same, 
if we do not say “give us this day 
our daily bread,’’ and we be just as 
strong if we do not ask a blessing on our 
food, and as good ? 

I reply by asking, How do you know 
but that the world would move on the 
same if you do not work; if men did not 
farm, and plane, and saw, and hammer 
iron, plead law, and teach school? Most 
any one would reply: I know because I see 
it. The world is different where work is 
performed, from the place where it is not. 

Precisely, I say; and I see that the 


any country where prayer is being con- 
stantly effered with one where it is not— 
England, America and Scotland with 
China and Turkey, or the Sandwich Is- 
lands of to-day with the same country a 
hundred years ago. Or notice an Indian; 
world is different where prayer is offered 
from the place where itis not. Compare 
when in reality it is said ot him, ‘‘Be- 
hold, he prayeth,’’ he works differently 
and gets better food than he did_ before. 
Or gather all those persons together who 
ask a blessing on their food and those 
who do not, and physicians and figures 
tell us that they are stronger, healthier 
and live longer than those who do not. 
As arule those who pray are better than 
those who do not. 

But some one says this is not a fair 
comparison, you are comparing heathen- 
ism with civilization, not prayer and want 
of prayer. But I answer, What is the 
basis of our civilization but Christianity ! 
and Christianity without prayer would 
not be Christianity. Godliness—and 
without prayer there is no Godliness—is 
profitable for all things, having the prom- 
ise of the life which now is, as well as 
that which is tocome. All this in this 
world, and heaven thrown in beside, 
show that prayer does good. M. E. 


Home Missionary Gol. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Items. 


IN LASSEN COUNTY. 


We reported a week or two ago that a 
church had been organized in Merrill- 
ville, Lassen County, on Feb. 9, with 
nine members. We havesince learned we 
were a little ahead of events, hence the 
necessity of a correction. ‘To be more exact 
as to facts, we now report as follows: 

The Congregational Church in Merrill- 
ville was organized Sunday, March 5th, 
with fifteen members. The fellowship 
of the churches, or more strictly speak- 
ing, the right hand of fellowship for the 
Susanville Church, which is the nearest 
neighbor, was given by Deacon Andrew 
Miller. It was a bright day for the new 
church—it was a joy to the sister church, 
—and adayof gladness to the pastor, 
Rev. R. Graves, whose faithful, earnest 
labors have been so blessed, and we all 
rejoice together. The new church gives 
promise of lifeand work. Brother Graves 
will not be able to be present with them 
oftener than one Sunday a month, but 
one of their number will read .a sermon, 
and regular services will be held every 
Sunday, and a Sunday-school also. We 
can easily believe what is said of the 
church, ‘‘made up of the best material.” 
A good number will join at the next com- 
munion. 

The Susanville church has _ also 
been materially strengthened by the addi- 
tion of six or more members. 

Arrangements are effected for the 
opening of a new academy about the first 
of April in Susanville. The institution 
will be under the care of Prof. Burgner, 
an experienced teacher from Pennsylvan- 
ia. ‘This academy will supply an impor- 
tant want for that whole section of coun- 
try, as there is no school ofits kind above 
Grass Valley or Nevada City, where stu- 
dents can fit themselves for College or 
University course. 

SELF-SUPPORT. 


The church in Oroville has made a 
strong move for self-support, and of the 
success of the effort we have no doubt. 
Leading business men of the society have 
taken the matter % hand and consid:r it 
settled that they will need no more help 
from the Home Missionary Society. 


LIGHT AND SHADE, 


In a quarterly report received recently 
we see some of the bright and dark sides 
of the Home Missionary work. The 
report says: Everything has been exceed- 
ingly pleasant and encouraging in my 
work here during the last three months. 
The little church has been cheered by 
ten additions, making an increase of 
fully 33 per cent. The average atten- 
dance on Sabbath services has also in- 
creased from 48 last quarter to 56 the 
present, and this gain is made without 
reckoning the large number in attendance 
at a Sunday-school concert, and there 
were two rainy dark evenings with their 
congregations to reduce the average. 

Since the first of January this 
church has joined with the Methodist 
and Baptist churches in union services. 
The meetings have been held every even- 
ing except Saturday from the beginning, 
with much benefit to the pastors and 
members, and also to a few others who 
are hopefully converted. But the work 
has not yet reached the unsaved except to 
a limited extent. As it continues, we 
hope to see many more brought into the 
kingdom. 

Men here are so little in the habit of 
church-going that comparatively few 
come under the influence of the Gospel. 
We hope and pray for a gracious out- 
pouring of the spirit upon this needy peo- 
ple. Open, defiant wickedness is not go 
absolutely discouraging as the prevailing 
indifferentism both in and out of the 
church. 


David Nelson, M. D., was born near 
Jonesboro’, Tenn. , September 24th, 1793; 
graduated at Washington College, Vir- 
ginia, 1810; studied medicine at Danville, 
Ky., and in Philadelphia, and was a sur- 
geon in Canada during the war of 1812. 
For some time a skeptic, he became in 
1825 a Presbyterian minister; wrote a 
successful book on ‘‘The Cause and Cure 
of Infidelity’’; preached in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Missouri; founded a col- 
lege and a seminary, which lived not long; 
was an active anti-slavery worker; and 
died at Oakland, Ill., October 17th, 
1844. He wrote one spiritual song, 
which is about the best of a kind which 
is not the best. By it he still lives and 
may live for another century : ‘‘My days 
are gliding swiftly by”’ (1835).—Inde- 
pendent. 


Religious Intelligence. 


California. 


The Woman’s Board meeting is to be 
held at First Congregational church, 
Oakland, on Wednesday, April 5th. The 
Executive Committee will meet atl P. M. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
San Francisco W. C. T. U. will be held 
at Plymouth church, on Monday, April 
drd, at 3p. M. 

Mrs. A. F. Hype, Sec. 


Messrs. Whittle and McGranahan are 
still holding exceedingly interesting meet- 
ings in “‘Hayes Valley,” one of the most 
pleasant districts of our city. Every 
night except Saturday large congrega- 
tions gather in the Presbyterian church 
on Fell street. In the afternoon, at 3 
o’clock, the Bible Readings are in the 
Baptist church, on Laguna street, near 
McAllister. Last Friday evening, in the 
absence of Major Whittle, Mr. Edward 
Kimball delivered the address. It is ex- 
pected that next week the Evangelists 
will commence meetings at the Mission, 
in some central locality. 

Every evening, except Saturday, Gos- 
pel Meetings are being held in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. 

Mr. Hallenbeck is improving in health, 
but is not yet able to take a very active 
part in the meetings. 

Quite a lively discussion took place at 
the Congregational Club last Monday, on 
the ‘‘Importation of the Bible Free of 
Duty.” It was introduced by Rev. 
Aaron Williams. 


Amongst the visitors at the Club were 
Rev. Mr. Logan, who has spent many 
years in missionary labor in Micronesia, 
Rev. John Thompson, of the Bible So- 
ciety, Edward Kimball, Esq., and others, 

There will be no meeting at the Club 
next Monday, but on the following Mon- 
day Gen. Chapin will present the subject 
—‘*The Revised Creed of the First Con- 
gregational church in this city.”’ 


The Bay Association will meet next 
Monday. It is hoped that Rev. Mr. 
Logan will give an account of his mis- 
sion work in the Islands. , 


The sermons preached by Rev. C. D. 
Barrows, at the First Congregational 
church last Sabbath, were described by 
some who heard them as grand efforts. 
That in the morning was on ‘‘Christian 
Perfection,” that in the evening on ‘‘A 
Progressive Church.’’ The congregations 
on both occasions were very large. Next 


' Sunday night Mr. Barrows’ subject will 


be, **The Bible: Is it True, and how far 
can it be Trusted ?” 

Rev. Dr. Benton preached for Rev. 
T. K. Noble, at Plymouth church, Sab- 
bath morning. 


At Bethany church, Rev. W. C. Pond 
preached by request, on ‘‘The Best 
Method of Dealing with Inquirers.’’ At 
night his subject was, ‘‘The Healing of 
the Woman Who Touched Christ’s Gar- 
ment.”’ 

At the jail last Sunday, the pris- 
oners heard a sermon on ‘‘Joy in Heav- 
en over Sinners Repenting.”’ 


The Sunday-school at Eureka Valley 
had an attendance of 99 last Sabbath. 


Last Sunday evening Rev. Joseph 
Rowell preached on the words: ‘‘Come, 
now, and Let Us Reason Together.” 
Conversions were reported, as is usual in 
connection with the services at this 
church. 


Three persons united with the Congre- 
gational church at Susanville, by profes- 
sion, on Sunday, March 5th; and four 
more are candidates for admission on the 


25th of April. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin preached to a 
good congregation at Colma last Sab- 
bath, on ‘‘Casting Our Care on Jesus.” 

Mr. Rich spent last Sabbath at San 


Lorenzo, officiating for Mr. F. H. Bur- 
dick. 


At Berkeley, Rev. C. A. Savage 
preached on Christ’s words: ‘‘Dameel, 
I Say Unto Thee, Arise!’’ 


Rev. Dr. Mooar preached at Plymouth- 
avenue church, Oakland, last Sabbath, 
on ‘‘Keeping the Sabbath Day Holy.” 

Rev. W. Frear spent last Sabbath at 
West Oakland. In the morning his sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Work of the Divine Hand 
in Human Character,” and at night, 
‘*Arguments for Faith.” 


A large number of friends of Rev. Dr. 
Hough, whe labored so acceptably and 
successfully in Santa Barbara, remember 
him still with affection. They will be 
glad to learn of his continued success at 
Jackson, Michigan. A recent report 
gives the number of church membership 
as 438, suceessful children’s servicer and 
earnest sucieties laboring for different mis- 
sionary and benevolent objects. 


The late Mrs. Perey, of Oakland, left 
to Mills Seminary the handsome bequest 
of $4,000. Of this sum, $3,000 was de- 
vised for a scholarship, and $1,000 for 
general use. Mrs. Percy was a friend of 
Mary Lyon, of Mt. Holyoke, and was 
intelligently familiar with the plan and 
work of that institution. This fact in- 
duced a warm interest in Mills Seminary, 
which is conducted substantially on the 
same principles. Mills Seminary has 
been given to the young womenof Cali- 
fornia, under the charge of a self-perpetua- 
ting Board of Trustees, and such hand- 
some endowments will serve to make it 
what it deserves to become—the Vassar 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Lockerorp, March 27, 1882. 
Dear Pactric:—Our course of lectures 


just ended by Dr. Jones, of Petaluma 


has not been a finanzial success, in the 
meaning of that word, yet we feel men- 
tally that it has been so. The weather on 
three occasions hindered some of our dis- 
tant friends from coming. Dr. Dwinell’s 
lecture was something long to be remem- 
bered. The closing one of Dr. Jones 
was of a different key from the others, 
and brought the largest gathering. ‘“‘Hap- 
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the youiiger people out, [ suppose, than 
any other theme. Dr. Jones is quite at 
home-with his subject, and we would be 
glad if he could deliver it in every town 
in California, for we think it would be 
+he means cf doing a great deal of good 
on a subject that few seem to take hold 
of. We understand from our Brother, 
that he is willing to deliver it at any time 


our friends needs the help of a popular |. 


and interesting lecture. The members of 
our church and neighborhood would pub- 
licly thank the Rev. W. C. Stewart, 
Rev. H. E. Jewett, Dr. Benton, Rev. 
C, A. Savage, Dr. Dwinell and Dr. 
Jones for their ready acceptance in coming 
to help ux® We certainly feel we owe 
them a debt of gratitudeas long as we 
live. | W. HP. 
Oregon. 
Rev. J. H. Acton, editor Polaris, 
Salem, Oregon, occupied the pulpit of the 
Rey. Mr. Knight. Subjec* in the morning: 
Rejected Christ.” Evening : ‘‘ Mir- 
acies.”’ Both sermons were listened to 
by attentively appreciative audiences. 
Mr. Knight was to hold a service at the 
v. S. Barracks. Vancouver. Sunday- 
achool is prosperous. 


©. A. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held “in the parlor last Thursday atter- 
noon it was voted to invite the Y. M. C. 
A. State Convention of California to hold 
its sessions in this city next October. It 
was also decided to make some extensive 
improvements ia the gymnasium. Marble 
wash basins are to be placed in the bath 
rooms, and several new dressing cases 
are to be added. The Committee is also 
negotiating with a competent instructor 
from the East to take charge of this de- 
partment of the work, and no pains will 
be spared to make it first class in every 
respect. 

A membership reception is to be held 
in the Hall next Friday evening at which 
time Miss Emma Otis of Lowell, Mass., 
will sing. | 
_ Mr. Edward Kimball delivered a gos- 
pel address in the Hall last Sabbath 
afternoon. In a brief prelude he referred 


to the Saviour’s use in his teachings of cer- 


tain Old Testament incidents. 

1. The serpent in the wilderness (John 
iii: 14), to show the need of personal sal- 
vation. 

2. Lot’s wife (Luke xvii: 32), showing 
need of consecration. 

3. The manna (John vi: 49), showing 
life by feeding on Christ. 

4. The conduct of people in Noah’s 
time (Matt. xxiv: 37, 39), illustrating 
people’s conduct when he shall come 
again. 

5. Destruction of Sodom (Matt. xi: 
23, 24), illustrating the peril of those 
who reject Christ. 

6. Jonah and the resurrection (Matt. 
xii: 389 40). 

Our Lord made these references as to 
real facts in history, evidently he so re- 
garded them, and he plainly taught 
us thus to regard them. ‘The brazen ser- 
pent was put upon apole in the wilder- 
ness. The people were fed with manna, 
miraculously prvided, Sodom was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the inhabitants of the 
earth by a flood. Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the fish, 


Other Denominations. 


Meruopist.—The work at Rhonerville 
and Hydesville is reported as prospering. 
Several conversions and six additions to 
the church at Burneyville are results ofa 
protracted meeting. 


Meruopist Sourn.—A good meeting 
is reported as in progress at Maxwell. 
The church in Gilroy is moving forward. 
Three were added to the church recently, 
and three baptized. | 


PRESBYTERIAN. —- Fourteen persons 
joined Calvary church in this city at its 
last communion. Rey. Dr. Dodge, of 
San Diego, preached at St. John’s church 
in this city, on the morning of Sabbath 
before last. Encouraging work is being 
done at San Buenaventura. 

Baptist.—The services at the Union 
Square Free Baptist church, on Post St., 
on Stmnday last, were highly impressive 
and interesting. The pastor, Rev. N. 
LL. Rowell, preached to a large congrega- 
tion upon the subject of the new birth, 
with great power and earnestness. At 
the close of the sermon, two promising 
young men were baptized and united 
with the church. Several more are soon 
to follow in the same ordinance. The 
future prospects of the chureh are very 
encouraging, | 

The services connected with the instal- 
lation of Rev. N. L. Rowell over this 
church will be held on Mare’ 30th. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Napa church re- 
ceived two additions to its membership at 
the last communion.——Seven new mem- 
bers were added to the Howard Street 
church on the recent communion Sabbath. 
Ukiah lately added 12, and Wat- 
sonville six to their respective member- 
ships.——The San Jose C. P. church ap- 
pears prospering in its varied departments 
of work. 

Baptrist.—Continued revival work in 
the Sacramento churches is reported. 
Good work is reported at Red Bluff, also 
at Santa Cruz and other places. 

Meruopist.—The church in San Luis 
Obispo prospers. A most excellent 
state of things exists in the Santa Cruz 


church.——Conversions and additions are 
reported from Lorenzo, Santa Cruz Cir- 
cuit.——Good reports are given from 


Williams, Buttes, Indian Springs, Grass 
Valley, Nevada City, Taylorville, Bloom- 
field and other places. 

Merrsopist Sovurn.—Some most inter- 
esting and successful protracted meetings 
are being held at Colusa. Fourteen 
persons, mostly fruit of recent revival 
work, joined the Ukiah church lately. 


According to the list in the Public 
Ledger, the number of Presbyterian 
churches and chapels in Philadelphia is 
93. There are in addition 22 of the oth- 
er Presbyterian branches, and 20 of the 
Reformed. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


Honouutv, H. I., March 11, 1882. 


Rev. Mr. Logan and wife, for eight 
years past missionaries in the Marshall 
Islands, with their home in Ponape, have 
spent a month in Honolulu, en route to 
the United States. The cause of their 
return was the state,of Mr. Logan’s 
health, which made it a necessity. They 
came via Auckland, having taken a small 
sailing vessel ftom Ponape, in which they 
were 79 days to Auckland. Mr. Logan 
gave a very interesting lecture on the work 
in the Marshall islands to a large audience 
in Kort St. Church, Sunday evening, 
Feb. 26th. They go toSan Francisco by 
the March steamer. The Fort St. 
Church, J. A. Curzan, pastor, have in- 
troduced a novelty in the way of mis- 
sionary meetings, called ‘‘Evenings in 
Foreign Lands,’’ in which an evening is 
given to one country and a thorough study 
of it made. Japan was the first country 
visited, and an audience which complete- 
ly filled the large audience room was de- 
lighted with the innovation. For the 
benefit of sister churches that may wish 
to brighten up their missionary meeting 
we give the Japan programme: 1. Five 
minutes with the map of J apan, by Mrs. 
Cruzin; 2. Twenty minute lecture on the 
home and social customs of Japan, by 
Prof. Scott; 3. Eight minute paper on 
the old religions of Japan, by Mrs. J. 
M. Whitney; 4. Christianity in Japan, 
by Judge McCulley. Choice music by 
the choir and congregational singing was 
interspersed. The plan of Fort St. 
Church is to have one of these meetings 
every two months, alternating with .he 
ordinary monthly concert. The Ladies’ 
Society of Fort St. Church gave a very 
successful concert, Thursday evening, 
March 9th—successful, both musically 
and financially. The receipts were $545, 
which will be used in purchasing a new 
instrument for the vestry. Mr. Frank 
Damon (son of Dr. Damon), missionary 
of the American Board to labor among 
the Chinese in Hawaii, is making rapid 
progress in acquiring the language, and 
is already doing efficient work in the Chi- 
nese Church and Sunday-school in Hono- 
lulu. In company witha Chinese inter- 
preter he has recently completed a mis- 
sionary tour of the islands. Oahu Col- 
lege, under charge of Rev. W. L. Jones, 
formerly of Oakland, is crowded with 
pupils. Its building fund has reached 
$12,000, and ground will undoubtedly be 
broken for its new building this year. 
The results of the revival of last year 
under Mr. Hallenbeck are very gratify- 
ing. Of those brought into the churches 
none hove gone back into the world, and 
some have already developed into ear- 
nest, efficient workers. Fort St. Church 
at its March communion, received nine 
new members, eight on profession. Two 
others were to have united, but absence 
from the city prevented. The prayer 
meetings connected with the church are 
very largely attended, frequently filling 
the vestry. The Young People’s Union 
also held a weekly prayer meeting which 
has an average attendance of about 
seventy-five. 


Mr. Miln, who has come to the notion 
that there is no God to worship, is aow 
said to 'be a ‘‘self-made man, and that 
he worships his maker.”’ 


The estate of the late Henry D. Du- 
rant, founder of Wellesley College, is 
valued at $941,877.17, of which sum 
$57,000 only is invested in real estate. 


There is published in Kioto, Japan, a 
magazine with the title, ‘‘The Two-Reli- 
gion Magazine,’’ which is laboring to 
unite Buddhism and Shintoism against 
Christianity. 


The Fiji Islanders, who within half a 
century were savages, give $15,000 a 
year to religious objects. The popule- 
tion is 120,000, of which the Governor 
reports that 102,000 are regular worship- 
ers in the churches. 


It has been determined to remove 
Bishop Colenso’s name from all the En- 
elish clerical lists, and though by law he 
is still Lord Bishop of Natal, he will 
cease to be recorded as such, but will not 


be deprived of his salary. 


A Western Pennsylvania, jury has 
awarded seven hundred dollars damages 
to Mrs. O’Hara, of Tionesta, who was 
injured onarailroad while riding on a 
free pass. The law point involved is of 
considerable importance. 


In the year 1777 considerable interest 
was manifested in an announcement that 
six stoves had been completed in Phila- 
delphia. The annual product of the 
stove foundries in this city is now valued 
at $4,000,000 and the industry supports 
about 12,000 people. 


Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, minis- 
ter to Liberia, died at Mcenrovia on the 
13th of February last. He was born a 
slave in Maryland, in 1816, but escaped 
with his parents and came North, where 
he was educated for the ministry, and 
was for years pastor of Shiloh Presby- 
terian church, in New York. 


According to Mr. Volk, the sculptor 
who took the Lincoln life-mask, pictured 
in the December Century, Old Abe had 
decided preferences as to preachers. He 
said: ‘‘ ‘I don’t like to hear cut and 
dried sermons. No—when I hear a man 
preach, I like to see him act as if he 
were fighting bees!’ And he extended 
his long arms, at the same time suiting 
the action to the words.’’ 


Charles Hale, one of the best known 
citizens of Massachusetts, died in Bos- 
ton at the age of fifty-one years. His 
father, the Hon. Nathan Hale, was the 
founder of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
He was a brother of the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, and a nephew of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. He was United States 
Consul to Egypt when President Lincoln 
was assassinated, and personally arrest- 
ed Surratt, the escaped conspirator, at 
Alexandria, and caused him to be sent 
back for trial. 


Sunday-School Lesson—Seed-Thoughts. 
April 9, 1882. 


BY REV. CHAS. A. SAVAGE. 
(Mark vi: 14-29.) 


Golden Text—‘‘The wicked plotteth 
against the just, and gnasheth upon him 
with his teeth (Ps. xxxvii: 12). 


Vs. 14.—By the act of faithful disci- 
ples Christ’s name is spread abroad, 
and inquiry concerning him is awakened. 


Even King Herod could not escape 
from his guilty conscience. Its voice 
overcame even his Sadducean disbelief 
in the resurrection (if, indeed, he was a 


Sadducee). 


Vs. 15.—Men seek all sorts of ex- 
planations to account for the wonderful 
works of Christ, rather than admit the 
truth of his claims. Better have John, 
or Elijah, or any of the prophets, than the 
divine Jesus. Once accept Christ as he 
declares himself to be, and all his mira- 
cles are plain—they follow as a matter of 
course. Deny his divinity, and no in- 
genious subterfuge will explain the facts 
of his life. 


Vs. 16.—The thought of his sin con- 
stantly pursued King Herod—‘‘was ever 
before him’’—and made him afraid. It 
was fear of retribution that troubled him. 


Vs. 17.—Men always seek to put out 
of the way reminders of their guilt. They 
cling to sin and try to stifle conscience. By a 
sort of ostrich policy they seem te think 
they shall so escape the consequences of 
their sin. 


Vs. 18.—John was a fearless preacher 
of righteousness. He condemned sin in 
King Herod just as boldly as in a com- 
mon man. In his view, sin was sin, and 
all men on a level before God. 


Vs. 19.—One who frankly tells us of 
our faults is often regarded as an enemy. 
It is always so, if we love sin more than 
righteousness. 


While Herod was weak and vacillat- 
ing, Herodias was unscrupulous and ma- 
lignant. Ambition, pride and wilful sin 
had made her so. Notice her power 
over Herod after he had once fallen vic- 
tim to her wiles. 


Vs. 20.—The power of goodness over 
a wicked man. Herod hated John, but 
he feared him. His own heart approved 
right, while he did not follow it. He 
was a firm believer in God and right- 
eousness, but he had not strength of 
will to do what his conscience told him 
he ought to do. No doubt Herod, more 
than once, made up his mind to put away 
his brother’s wite. But his unlawful 
love was stronger than his good impulses. 


Herod did many good things. In many 
particulars he followed the instructions 
of John, but the one necessary thing he 
left undone. Thus offending in one 
point, he was guilty of all, 


Strange how notoriously wicked men 
sometimes like to go to church. They 
hear the gospel gladly, and seein some- 
times to regard it as a sort of penance to 
be told that they are sinners. They try 
to relieve their consciences by admitting 
the truth of the gospel. 


Vs. 21.—Great suppers sometimes 
pave the way for great sins. 


Vs. 23.—Men’s whims often run away 


with their judgment. They are willing 
to pay almost any price for the gratifica- 
tion of their passions. We have here 
an illustration of the evil results of a hasty 
oath and a rash promise. 


Vs. 24.—The thirst for revenge is often 
stronger than greed. Herodias and Shy- 
lock are companion portraits. 


Vs. 25.—--The daughter was fast follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her mother. Her 
dancing thus before a company of men, 
violated all rules of oriental propriety and 
decency ; and now she becomes a willing 
accomplice with her mother in the mur- 
der of an innocent man. 


Vs. 26.—-There was a kind of honor 
in Herod to respect his oath; but his 
code was similar to that of the duelist. 
He put honor bofore right and justice. 


Herod’s first sin consisted in putting 
himself under the influence and power of 
an unscrupulous woman. Pampering 
thus his low desires he was led to a hasty 
oath and murder. 


We have here an instance of sorrow 
that was not repentance. 


It is a sad state of affairs when, by his 
own act, a man puts himself between two 
alternatives, either on@of which will lead 
to sin. When he does that he always 
decides in the direction of his inclination. 


Herod was ashamed to confess before his 
chief men that his oath was wrong. He 
rather commit murder than to draw back 
from a rash, sinful prowise. An illustra- 
tion of how the path of sin is down- 
wards. 


Vs. 27.—Men usually go into great 
sins with a reckless plunge. 


Vs. 28.—The conscience of Herodias 
was doubtless so seared that it gave no 
twinge. She was delighted with her in- 
famous triumph. 


Vs. 29.—‘* And went and told Jesus,”’ 
adds Matthew. In times of great aftlic- 
tion, nothing is so sure to bring consola- 
tion as to go and tell him who has 
‘‘borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows.” 


A Washington newspaper correspondent 
tells of a young lady in that city who is 
cared for and trained by a special maid 
to undergo the fatigues of society gaye- 
ties, just as a fine race horse is cared for 
by the groom. She is fed principally on 
beef tea. 


Fifteenth Annual Sabbath-School Con- 
vention. 


The following is the programme of the 
fifteenth annual convention of the 
California State Sabbath-School Associa- 
tion, to be held at Stockton, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 16th, 
17th and 18th, 1882: 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 


7 :30—Vesper Service. 

8—Sermon. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 17TH. 
9—Bible Reading. 

9 :30—Organization: Election of Presi- 
dent and Assistant Secretary. 

9:40— Report of State Secretary; Re- 
port of State Treasurer; Appointment of 
Committee on Nominations. 

10—The Teacher: (a), His Spiritual 
Preparation; Discussion. 

11—The Teacher: (b),. His Intellectual 
Qualifications; Discussion. | 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2—Reports from County and Town- 


ship Organizations, followed by a paper | 


on the Present Condition of the >». 5S. 
Work in this State. 

3—The Teacher in his Study: (a), His 
Preparation of the Lesson and his Plans 
for its Presentation; Discussion. 

4—The Teacher in his Study; (b), His 
Use of Helps; Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
7 :30—Vesper Service. 
S—Address: Paulasa Model Teacher. 
THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 18TH. 


J— Bible Reading. 

9:30—Election of State Secretary, 
Treasurer and five members of the Exec- 
utive Committee; Selecting Place of next 
Convention. 

10—The Teacher with his Class: (a), 
Securing their Attendance and Attention; 
Discussion; The Teacher with his Class: 
(b), Exposition of the Lesson; Discus- 
sion. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2—The Teacher with his Class: (c), 
His use of Illustrations. 

3—The Teacher with his Class: (d], 
His Enforcement and Application of the 
Truths; Discussion. 

4—(uestion Drawer. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7 :30—Vesper Service. 

8—-—The Great End of Sabbath-School 
Work; Adjournment. 

A Noble Work. 

The ladies of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of San Francisco, Mrs. 
T. K. Noble, President, are about to 
open a house, where that large class of 
homeless women and girls who are de- 
pendent upon their own exertions for 
support can be provided with a cheerful, 
comfortable and respectable home. To 
this end a committee, consisting of the 
following ladies, has been appointed to 
solicit funds for furnishing it: 

Mrs. H. 8S. Stedman. ....320 O'Farrell street 


Carleton.904 Leavenworth ‘ 
.303 Octavia 


‘Byron 8, .. 


Miss E. M. Domett........ 626 Sutter ‘ 

« C. P. Stephenson.132 McAllister ‘: 


H.S. Blackwell....3200’Farrell ‘ 


This is a most deserving object, and 
the ladies in charge earnestly hope to re- 
ceive the co-operation of the public. If 
nersons having carpets, furniture, pic- 
tures, etc., to donate, will send their ad- 
dress to any member of the committee, 
the articles will be called for, and grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


The hymn of Dr. Charles Hodge re- 
peated to himself in death was that 
composed on her death-bed by the late 
Mrs. Weiss, daughter of Archbishop 
W hately :— 

‘‘Jesus, I am never weary, 
When upon this bed of pain: 
If thy presence only theer me, 
All my loss I count but gain. 
Ever near me, 
Ever near me, Lord, remain.’’ 

How light would every trial be, were 
our will wholly swallowed up in God’s, 
and were we so completely made over to 
Christ and his work that we could say: 
‘‘T am thine: do with me what seemeth 
to thee good. By action or suffering en- 
able me to serve thee the few years of 
my earthly pilgrimage, ere thou takest 
me home to enjoy thee forever.” 


Mayor King of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed two additional colored men as 
sub-policemen, and assigned them for 
duty to particular districts. This makes 
seven colored police now on the force. 


Died. 


Rocers — In _ Burlington, Wisconsin, 
March 16th, Gloriana, wife of James §S 
Rogers and mother of Henry Channing 
Beals, of this city, in the 57th year of her 
age. 


FOSTER & CO., 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction in Price and Qnality Guaranteed. 
mar29 


The Blanchard Liquid Powders 
Cure by Nutrition instead of by Drugs. 


OR NEURALGIA, OR ANY AFFECTION 
of the Nerves, or for indigestion, they are 
invaluable. 

The Agent for California, MISS E. M. 
DORNETT, may be consulted by letter, at 626 
Sutter St.,t8.F., where testimonials may be 
seen. mar29-ly 


NICOLL THE 


(BRANCH OF NEW YORK.), 


Cordially invites the public to visit his New Store, where they will see the Largest and Choicest 


Stock of English and Foreign Special ties in Woolens for the Spring season. 


Examine our New Styles, Prices and Quality. 
Lightest and Largest Tailoring Establishment on the Coast. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


Give us a call. 


Civilitv to all. No trouble to show goods 


STORE LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. 


TRADE MARK. 


TO ORDER. 


English Cords for Hunting Suits. 


> 


Samples, with Instructions for Self-Measurement, Sent Free 


NICOLL THE TAILOR also invites attention to his Gents’ Furnishing Department. 


Is the 


Largest Stock of the Finest Eastern-make Gents’ Underwear, White and Colored Shirts, Cassi- 
mere and Blue Flannel Overshirts, Plain and Fancy Half-Hose, Neckwear, Suspenders, Handker- 


chiefs, Collars and Cuffs. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR has a Large Stock of Gents’ and Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing of the 
Newest Patterns and Improved Styles of our own manufacture, and ~varranted shrunk. Men’, 


Suits from $15; Boys’ Suits, Overcoats, Ulsters. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


mar22-tf 


PHELAN’S BUILDING, MARKET STREET. 


738 Market St. 740 


(Six doors nearer Kearny Street than our old store.) 


JUST RECEIVED, a FULL LINE of the ELEGANT 


DORE PARIS 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS’ SHOES! 


All Our Goods are Marked Down Cheaper than Ever. 


WE DEFY COMPETITION. 


Cc. BEACH, 
BOOKSELLER and STATIONER. 


FULL LINES OF 
Standard, 
Miscellaneous 
and Juvenile 


BOOKS. 


Commercial and Fancy 


STATIONERY. 


Social and Wedding Invitations and 
Cards a Specialty, 


107 Mortgomery St., 


Opposive the Occidental. 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Geo. C. 
STEBBINS and others. 
‘‘ Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
‘Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘Kept for the Master’s Use.’’ 

‘Little Pillows” (for children), ‘‘ Morning 
Bells’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning Stars’’ 
(for children). 

Each of the above in Liluminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 

‘‘Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,’ 40c. Poetry —‘‘ Under the Surface,”’ 
75c; “Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under His 
Shadow,”’ 75c. ‘‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 

1S The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 

Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine TEACHERS’ BIBLE,’’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 
(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. Sueaner, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


717 Montgomery Street. 
apr13-tf 


To be Thought over. 


SCHAFER & OO. 


Give special attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business: 


First: To the Material: 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of geods we place before the public, 


— 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


. AT THE.... 


LEADING, 
POPULAR. 


ONE-PRICE 
AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


—OFr— 


SCHAFER & CO., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick House. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To Consumptives.—Many have been 
happy to give their testimony in favor of the 
use of ‘* Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.” 
Experience has proved it to be a valuable rem- 
edy for Consumption, Asthma, Diphtheria, and 
all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. Manu-. 
factured only by A. B. Witsor, Chemist, Bos— 
ton. Sold by all druggists. 
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The Strife Within. 


‘Strangers at home, 
Like Noah’s dove we roam, 
And find no rest,’’ 


Se much we live in outward things, 
So much in noise and show; 

So little of the hidden springs 
Of life and truth we know, 


The shadows from the world of sense, 
In endless play and strife, 

And outward pleasure, pain, suspense, 
Seem all there is of life. : 


Meanwhile, the soul, forgot, unknown, 
In inward darkness lies; 

And like a captive, sad and lone, 
Of inanition dies. 


It sighs in sorrow aud in pain 
And pleads for light and breath; 
But still it sighs and pleads in vain, 
And dies a lingering death. 


O shall we ever, ever roam, 
As if we feared to stay. 

And let into our inmost home 
The needful light of day! 


No, let us harken to the groans. 
That rise from depths within; 

And hear in what accusing tones 
They tell of secret sin. 


Pity thy soul, thy captive soul, 
O man ! retreat from sense; 

Gro in from its malign control, 
Sit in those shadows dense, 


Where chafes, in chains and pains and 
tears, 
Thy nobler, better part: 
Let courage overcome thy fears, 
Let duty prompt thy heart. 


Bow to thy soul a listening ear, 
Expose thy guilty breast; 

Of wrath and terror thou shalt hear, 
Of sorrow aud unrest. 


You hear the plaint and hear it all, 
The shame, the guilt, the strife; 

Hiear most where heaviest curses fall— 
Their doon. may be thy life. 


For shouldst thou from this realm of 
death 
Look to the Crucified, 
There might flow forth to greet thy faith 
A healing, cleansing tide.—Selected. 


Facts About Authors. 


Cicero’s first great speech in defense of 
Roscius was made at the age of twenty- 
seven. It was made at the same age at 
which Demosthenes dietinguished himseif 
in the Assembly of the Athenians. Dante 
published his Vita Nuova when just 
twenty-seven. Dryden first gave testi- 
monv of his poetical genius at the age of 
twenty-seven. Bacon began to form his 
wuew system of philosophy when about 
twenty-seven. Burns issued his first pub- 
lication in his twenty-seventh year. 
Washington was but twenty-seven when 
he covered the retreat of the British 
troops at Braddock’s defeat, and was ap- 
pointed to the command in chief of the 
Virginia forces. Jobn Quincy Adams 
was appointed by Washington, in 1794, 
minister resident to the United Nether- 
lands—thus commencing his public life at 
the age of twenty-seven. 


Some of the poets that have been the 
priue of England have commenced to 
write early in life. Some few, however, 
have produced their best pieces at old 
age. Cowper was fifty before he attained 
any reputation as an author. Young 
never wrote anything that could be called 
po try till he was oversixty; and he was 
more than eighty when he published his 
poem on ‘‘Resignation.’’ Chaucer wrote 
hix best poetry after he was sixty. Pope 
wrote at twelve years of age. Cowley at 
fifteen. Chatterton at eleven. Samuel 
Kvgers was fixed in his determination to 
become a poet by the perusal of Beattie’s 
**Minstrel, ’ when only nine years of age. 
Themas Moore wrote poetry in his four- 
teenth year, which was published in the 
Dublin Magazine. Campbell wrote his 
poem on the ‘Pleasures of Hope” at 
twenty-one—the same age at which Pope 
wrote his essay on ‘‘Oriticism.’’ Shelly 
wrote at the age of fifteen; at the age of 
eighteen he produced his wild, atheistical 
poem, ‘‘Queen Mab.” Keats published 
his ‘‘Endymion” in his twenty-second 
year. Mrs. Hemans ventured on publi- 
cation in her fifteenth year. Mrs. Norton 
composed her ‘‘Sorrows of Rosalie” in 
her seventeenth year. John Mayne in 
his sixteenth year published the germ of 
his ‘‘Siller Gun.”” Hannah Moore pub- 
lished her ‘‘Search after Happiness’’ in 
her seventeenth year. Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton wrote verses at the age of five 
or years. 

Geethe died in 1832, a year which 
Swept away so many of the great men of 
the European world—among others, 
Cuvier, Crabbe and Sir Walter Scott. 
Cuvier and Napoleon were born in the 
same year, 1769. Burns and Schiller 
were born in the same year, 1759. Moz- 


art and Kosciusko were born.in the same 
year, 1779. Alexander Hamilten ana 


Lafayette were born in the same year, 
1757. Hegel, Woodsworth and Chal- 
mers were each born in the year 1770. 
Macpherson, Herschel and West were 
all born in the same year, 1738. Curran, 
Heber, David the painter and Dr. Rush 
were each born in 1750.— Anon. 


What a Woman Can Do. 


There was at Mondovi, Italy, before the 
last century, a young girl named Rusa 
Govona. She had lost her parents and 
had no fortune; but nourished in her heart 
the domestic virtues, and a love for her 
fellow-creatures which moved her to seek 
eut the unfortunate for the purpose of 
aiding them. She gained an honest live- 
lihood by needle-work, in which she was 
very skillful; desiring neither Juxury nor 
domestic ties, she sought no other com- 
panions than the miserable, no other re- 
ward than heaven. One day, meeting 
a poor girl, an orphan, who bad no means 
of living honestly, the good Rosa took 
her by the hand, brought her to her house, 
and said to her: ‘‘You shall live with 
me; you shall sleep in my bed, drink from 
my cup, and eat from the labor of your 
own hands.’’ Shortly afterward she 
aided others to the company, and soon 
had grouped around her a little band of 
unfortunates, for whom she managed to 


procure, by honest labor, the necessaries | 


of life, during nine consecutive years. 
Then, considering the utility of the cause, 
and feeling a desire to extend the good 
work in a sphere that would be larger, 
she went, in 1755, to Turin, where she 
succeeded by the aid of charitable friends 
in opening an establishment of a similar 
kind to the one she had left at Mondovi. 
In 1756, the king, Carlo Emanuel III., 
hearing of her disinterested labors, gave 
her more ample accommodation and free 
quarters in the convent of San Giovanni, 
where, under the royal patronage, im- 
provements were introduced,  certaii 
trades were taught, and the institution 
took its name from the fuunder, ‘‘ Delle 
Rosine,’’ while over the door of the en- 
trance was inscribed the comfort that 
Rosa had addressed to her first protege: 
‘*You shall eat of the labor of your ewn 
hands.” 

Not satisfied with so much success, 
Rosa wished equally to benefit other 
cities; she went through the various 
provinces, collected the young girls who 
desired an honest and quiet life by labor, 
and founded asylums similar to those of 
Turin and Mondovi at Fossans, Chieri, 
Savigliano, Novara, Saluzzo and San 
Damiano d’ Asti, which she provided with 
all that was necessary for their well being 
and successful operation. She lived 
twenty-one years after leaving her native 
place, and all these years were devoted 
to the constant cares and anxieties inci- 
dent to the careful management of these 
philanthropic institutions and the provid- 
ing for the future of so many poor but 
honest girls. 

February 28, 1876, was the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of this noble 
woman, and her native town, Monovi, 
made preparations to honor in a becoming 
manner the memory of this heroine of 
labor. — Ex. 


Rev. Walter Shirley. 


Unless it be ‘*Old. Hundred,” has any 
one hymn been oftener sung, or with 
more devout, true, genuine Christian 
hopefulness, than this long familiar 
one ?— 

‘‘Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing, 

Fill our hearts with joy and peace; 
Let us each, thy love possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming grace; 
Oh, refresh us, 
Traveling through this wilderness. 


‘‘Thanks we give and adoration 
For thy gospel’s joyful sound; 
May the fruits of thy salvation 
In our hearts and lives abound; 
May thy presence 
With us evermore be found.”’ 

The author was an English minister of 
the Methodist denomination, who be- 
longed to an ancient and titled family. 
He was the Hon. and Rev. Walter Shir- 
ley, whose cousin, the famous Countess 
of Huntingdon, made her name known to 
her own and succeeding generations by 
her piety and religious fervor. Wesley, 
Whitefield, and other celebrated Method- 
ist divines of that day, were his intimate 
friends; and their gatherings at Lady 
Huntingdon’s London residence are still 
familiar to all who are read in the history 
of the time, or the Methodist Church. 

Another hymn written by the same au- 
thor, when missionaries from Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s college were about starting for 
America, has been much sung, though it 
is not so familiar now. It begins— 


For. lo! the Lord’s ambassadors are there.’’ 


This poet and preacher met with a se- 
vere blow in the loss of his elder brother, 
the Earl Ferrars, who was publicly exe- 
cuted for the crime of murder, having 
shot and killed his servant. It is sup- 
posed that it was at this season that he 
penned another hymn which has been, 
and still is, well known, and which shows 
the spirit of devotion and submission by 
which he was imbued. 

‘Peace, troubled soul, whose plaintive moan 
Has taught these rocks the notes of woe. 
Cease thy complaints, suppress thy groan, 
And let thy tears forget to flow. 

Behold, the precious balm is found 
To lull thy pain and heal thy wound.’’ 


—- 


The Late Dr. Holland. 


Twenty years ago, in the heydey of 
the lecture lyceum, there was no lecturer 
more universally popular or warmly wel- 
comed than Dr. Holland. A little while 
before, a series of letters from Timothy 
Titcomb had appeared in the Springfield 
Republican. They were addressed to 
two young men, and to precisely such 
young men as are found in the Connect- 
icut Valley and the rural region of Wes- 
tern Massachusetts, and they were writ- 
ten by one of themselves—a man who 
had grown from a poor boy to be one of 
the editors and owners of the great rural 
journal of New England, and one of the 
most independent and admirably edited 
journals in the country. Timothy Titcomb 
knew perfectly the class to which he ad- 
dressed his letters, and he had a singular 
gift of saying just the right thing in just 
the right way for his purpose. They were 
thoroughly and cbaracteristically full of a 
moral intention, shrewd, racy, didactic, 
serious, and they were written with an 
unconscious literary art. Published seri- 
ally, they soon commanded the attention 
of the audience at which they were aimed. 
The papers containing them were eagerly 
sought, and Timothy Titcomb was soon 
one of the most popular and widely read 
of American authors. The young men 
to whom he wrote were in the West ae 
well as in the East. His words were as 
welcome ou the prairies of Illinois and 
lowa as among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. There was a 
homely directness in his appeal which 
made the letters lay sermons for what 
Lincoln called ‘‘the plain people’’; and 
when it was known that behind the mask 


nest face of Dr. Holland, the lyceum far 
and wide insisted upon hearing him, and 
the shrewd sense and racy gravity of Dr. 
Holland’s lectures only confirmed the 
charm of Timothy Titcomb’s letters. 
From that time he was one of the most 
successful, as he was one of the most 


popular, of American authors. He had 


‘“Go, destined vessel, heavenly freighted, 


of Timothy Titecomb was the mild, ear-’ 


studied medicine diligently, and had even 
practiced ; but literature was the profes- 
sion to which his taste and his powers 
attracted him, and he was one of the 
most faithful and diligent of literary men. 

Yet Bohemia had no charm for him. The 
reckless gayety, the dissipation and de- 
structive self-indulgence, to which many 

young literary men incline, and which 

has killed untimely so many buds in our 
American garden—buds whose _ early 

flowering decorated the pages of this 

Magazine—had no allurement for the se- 

rious, steady man whose career was a 

constant admonition to the revellers that 

it was his way, not theirs, which led to 

the fame and fortune at which they aimed. 

A more dismal tale than that of literary « 
Bohemia in New. York cannot be told. 

Like Bryant, who came also from Wes- 

tern Massachusetts, Holland brought a 

native thrift to supplement his literary ac- 

tivity; and he justified his hold upon the 

confidence of those who made his audi- 

ence by a certain business sagacity’ of a 

kind that was conspicuous in Dickens. 

The magazine with which he was identi- 

fied, and of which he was a founder, al- 

though, we believe, not suggested vy 

him, became by his interest and_ skill 

largely his project. His patient industry, 

with his native shrewdness, made hima 

prosperous man, and he illustrated in his 

own career, in a way which was very im- 

pressive to the great multitude of his 

readers, the happy results of the spirit and 

purpose which Limothy Titcomb had so 

forcibly commended, 

Dr. Holland was much attached to a 
beautiful country house upon the St. Law- 
rence, which he called Bonnyeastle, and 
at which he spent his long summer vaca- 
tion, His especial recreation was yacht- 
ing upon the river in steam-launch, and it 
was his pride that it should outsail all 
other craft upon those waters. His hearty 
hospitality welcomed his guests to a sail, 
and when he directed the full power of 
the steam to be applied, the quivering 
vessel darted through the water, and ot- 
ten with appalling swiftness wound 
through a devious channel where one sud- 
den touch of the shore would have in- 
stantly sunk her. I[t was an excitement 
in which he delighted, and which it was 
impossible not to share. 

Perhaps toward the end there was some 
little weariness of the inexorable work, 
but no relaxation of his activity. He 
knew at last how frail was the tenure of 
his life, and that the end would come, as 
it did come, in the twinkling of an eye. 
If those friends who did not often meet 
him observed a deeper seriousness, it was 
but the natural effect of bis grave cer- 
tainty of the situation. But it did not 
dismay nur even disconcert him. He ad- 


justed his affairs, that nothing should re- 


inain to embarrass or perplex his surviv- 
ors. Then he pulled quietly at the fa- 
miliar oar, until his hand dropped 
suddenly, and the voyage was ended. 
And the end was peace. Without fail- 
ure of faculty, inthe midst of his daily 
work, with no pain of prolonged — suffer- 
ing, in his own chamber, amid tender and 
sacred affection, his eyes closed who had 
written no word that he would blot, but 
a thousand words that have been a cheer 
and an impulse to thousands of his fei- 
low-meu.— Harper's Magazine. 


The Pet Squirrel. 


A great man was ill; the greatest man 
in all the Jand—the greatest man in the 
whole world, the children thought. Now 
they had one pet and beloved plaything, 
and what do you think it was? Don’t 
guess dolls and balls and marbles, or dogs 
or kittens or such improbable things. No; 
their pet was a lively little gray squirrel, 
who lived contentedly in a wire house of 
his own, and used to eat nuts out of the 
children’s hands whenever they came to 
visit him. 

Amy found him wheu he was such a 
bit of a baby squirrel, lying on the ground 
at the foot of a great oak-tree in the park. 
Now, whether he had fallen out of his 
home, and his mother had so many other 
children that she never missed him, or 
whether his mother had been killed and 
her baby had fallen into the cold, cruel 
world while he was hunting about the 
squirrel-house for her, nobody ever knew. 
At any rate, here he was, a poor little 
helpless, shivering baby, and Amy spied 
him. | 

Now, grandma Burton loved her grand- 
children very much, only she had ‘‘ideas’”’ 
about bringing them up. But the ideas 
had never included or thought about 
squirrels. So she couldn't help saying 
‘*Yes’’ to Amy’s pleading face and coax- 
ing voice that begged to be allowed to 
keep the squirrel. 

So a fine new cage was bought for this 
four-footed baby to set up housekeeping 
in, and he soon came to know that Amy 
and Paul were his very best friends. 
And, oh, how much they loved him! 

Now to go way back again to the great 
man who was ill—so sick that from day 
to day the whole nation waited anxiously 
to know if he was only just a Jittle better. 
The children waited and were anxious, 
too. Every morning after the paper had 
come, and grandma Burton was reading 
it, they tip-toed carefully into the dining- 
room hand in-hand, and stood waiting 
patiently, as they had been taught to do, 
unti] grandma looked up with a *‘ Well, 
children 

‘‘How is the great man, grandma ?” 
they would ask. And their faces were 
bright or sad, just as the answer was that 
he was better or worse ; for he was such 
a good man that all the children loved 
him, and wanted him to get well, and 
asked the great Father ofall to make him 
well again in their prayers every day. 

There came a morning at last when the 
news was very good indeed. ‘‘The great 
man is ever so much better,” grandina 
Burton said, ‘‘everso much, and he 
thinks that if he only had some squirrel 
suup to eat he should like it ever so 
much.’’ 

‘‘Some squirrel soup.’’ The children 
went out of the great room hand-in hand, 


through the long hall, and into the ter- 


race, before either of them said a word. 
Then Awy drew a long breath and said: 

‘*We'll have to do it, Paul.’’ 

“Yes,” said Paul, soberly, ‘‘we will.” 

And that was all that was ever said 
about it. But that very same night the 
children watched with tears in their eyes, 
that they tried very hard to choke back, 
the express wagon carry off a queer 
wooden house. In this house was their 
one friend, their one playmate, and he 
was going to make squirrel soup for the 
great man*who was sick. 

“Our squirrel is not very large, and he 
won't make very much soup,” said the 
children, ‘‘but he is the only one we had, 
and we loved him very much, and we 
hope he’ll make the dear, good, great 
man well.’’ 

I know you'll be glad to hear, little 
children, that the great man wouldn't 
have the children’s treasure killed, no 
matter how much he longed for a taste 
of squirrel soup. And he had a letter 
written to tell the children that he should 
keep him as long as he lived, even if he 
grew to be the oldest squirrel that ever 
was, to remind him of the little children 
who did what they could,—Churchman., 


Mistakes. 


Vouchsafe to keep me this day without sin! 
Yea, Lord! from danger, too, for Christ’s 

dear sake! 
Yet more I ask, for more thy help would win! 
In thy deep pity, keep me from mistake! 


Mistakes of judgment! when no light I see, 
Yet in my blindness fain would do my 
best; 
When to life’s problem I can find no key, 
And grope in darkness, with a weight op- 


pressed! 
Mistakes of loving! when my heart leaps 
forth 
To answer heart that faithful seems, and 
true; 


Then learn that hope of gain marks friend- 
ship’s worth, 
That love unselfish is the gift of few. 


Mistakes in guiding others on through way 
Which shining looks, and leads to sunny 
height, 
Only to lose ourselves at close of day, 
And wander in dense woods, through dan- 
gerous night. 


Yet teach me, Lord! that if with purpose 
true, 
With unperverted will, I firmly make 
My choice—that is the best that I could do, 
And thou didst mean that I should oft 
mistake! 


Thus through my failures lead to sure sue- 
cess, 
Through falls to stand on ground that 
never quakes, 
Through error learn thy strength, my feeble- 
ness, 
Climb nearer heaven by means of my mis- 
takes. 


Susie's Little Sister. 


BY CAROLINE 8B. LEROW. 


‘‘Mamma, if the baby cries so much 
aud won’t let us have any good times, | 
should think vou would give her away.”’ 

‘Give away your little sister, Elsie !” 

‘Yes, I’m just tired of ber noise.” 

‘‘But if you and [ don’t love the poor 
sick baby well enough to take care of her, 
1 don’t think anybody would.” 

“Yd love her if she didn’t ery so 
much.” 

“Didn't you cry when you hurt your 
finger yesterday ?” 

‘*And when you fell down, and when 
your toeth ached ?” 

‘*Yes, I couldn’t help it, mamma.” 

**Poor little Elsie has the tooth-ache, 
and she can’t help crying, either.”’ 

‘Well, | want a baby to play with, 
but I don’t want Elsie,’ and Susie Gage 
walked out of the room with the doll 
Elsie had broken and the picture-book 
she bad torn. 

In half an hour she came back to the 
sitting-room. 

‘*Is Elsie in the crib ?’’ she asked. 

‘Come and see,” her mother said, 
smiling. 

Susie broke into a great cry when she 
saw a strange baby lying there in her 
litte sister's place. 

mamma, where’s Elsie ?” she 
exclaimed. 

‘This is a nice little boy,” her mother 
said. ‘‘Heis well, and he doesn't ery 
very often, and”. — 

‘*] want little Elsie, mamma! Where 
is Elsie? You haven’t given her away, 
have you ?” and Susie cried harder than 
she had done for a month. 

‘*Mrs. O’hara brought the clean clothes 
a little while ago,” Mrs. Gage said, ‘tand 
I asked her to give me her little boy. 
Don’t you like him?” 

“No, no, I don’t,” Susie sobbed, with 
her head in her mother’s lap. ‘‘If you'll 
only get Elsie back again, I won’t strike 
her when she cries, or pull my playthings 
away from her, or—anything.”’ 

Just then Mrs. O'Hara came back 
from her errand iu the next block. 

‘*You can take Teddy home with you,” 
Mrs. Gage said. ‘‘Susie finds that she 
likes her little sister best, after all, if she 
is troublesome sometimes.’’ 

Mrs. Gage went up-stairs and brought 
the baby down. When Susie saw her 
she danced with joy, though Elsie was 
crying again, and Teddy was as still as 
a mouse. 

‘*T like her forty times the best,’’ she 
said over and over again, ‘‘because she’s 
my own little sister. Teddy isn’t. Don't 
you ever give her away, mamma, if she 
cries forty times harder” ; and perhaps it 
is needless to say that mamma never did. 


The ladies of the Broadway Tabernacle 
church of New York, last season sent 21 
trunks well filled with 1,121 garments, 
household goods, books, etc., to home 
missionary families in 11 States and Ter- 
ritories, the aggregate value of which was 
$3,507.11. 


- Smokers will be interested to know 
that at one time the use of tobacco was a 
legal crime. Pope Urban VIII.. prohib 
ited its use under pain of excommunica- 
tion, and in Russia the tobacco user in- 


dulged in hia luxury at the risk of having 
his nose cut off. | 


THE 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! 
BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West ! 
The SHORT, SURE and SAFE route between 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falls, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- 
go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central. Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


rillman Palace Drawing Room Cars 


Are run on all through trains of this road. 
It is the ONLY ROAD between 


Council Bluffs and Chicago 
Upon which is run the 


Celebrated PULLMAN HOTEL Dming Cars ! 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommo- 
dations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket Agents seli tickets by this Line. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 
2d V. P. & Gen’! Mang’r, Chicago. 


W. H. Stennett, G. P. A., Chicago. 
J. MerepiTH Davies, Gen’! Ag’t, 8. F. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilia Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Be 
UBBS & CC 
Nos. G11 and GIS Front Street, 


te Factory at tHe Porrero, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER. 
Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertaker and Funeral Director, 
O’Iarrecll St. 
mbalming and preparing bodies for shipmen 
& specialty. 

N. B.—I would call the attention. of my pa- 
rons and friends to the fact that JOHN W. 
PORTER is no longer in my employ. nor have 
I any connection whatever with anv Under 
taking Establishment other than at 16 O’ Far- 
eli street, where I have been for the past 6 
ears. | 15dec-tf | 


‘ Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
a6 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 

Agent, P. O. Box 940 Capp Street, S. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Moutgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey. 

E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon S. 
Ward. H. C. Hayden, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408° California street San 
Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev.J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. U Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Se-retary. 


G. M. PEASE, M. 


Surgeon, 
(PRactiTIONER oF Homaopartny.) 


125 Turk Street, - . San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. mM. and 7 P.M. 


apr13-tf 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 


NO. 10 THIRD ST. 


Open from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


Wednesday Evenings and Sundays excep-ed. 
feb-tf 


BE ATTY’ SOnGens 27 Stops10 Set Reeds On 80 
. Writeorcallon 


ATTY,W 
ec2]-lyr 


PIANOS $126 up. Rare Holiday Induce- 
ashington,N.) 


SEEDS, 


Flowering Shrubs, Plants, 
Bulbs, Etc. 


Cuttings, Etc. 


PEACHES IN DORMANT BUD 


— Best Varieties for—— 


Canning and Drying. 
and Tree Catalogue published <ep- 
arate, and sent ou application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CoO.. 
419 and 421 Sansome St., S. F. 


p-janll 


PATENTS 


obtained. and all business in the U. 8. Pateni 
Office. or in the Courts. attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. S. Patent Office. ¢n- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those: 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make \O 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master. the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div.. and toe cifcials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice. 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county. address 


C.A.SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTtE Patent Orrice. Wasurinaton, D. 
nov2-tf 


Y. M. ©. A. BUILDING, 


234 Sutter Street, 


(BASEMENT 


This is the place for ladies and gentlemer io 
obtain a good Home Lunch. Cooking by ladies, 
under the personal supervision of the propne- 
tress. Best five (5) cent house on the Pacifie 
Coast. 


Readers of THe Paciric will find it to their 
advantage to trade with 


CLUFF BROS., 


—THE— 
Largest Wholesale and Retail Gro- 
cers on the Pacific Coast. 


40 AND 42 SECOND ST., 

9 AND || MONTCOMERY AVENUE, 
40 Fourth St., 

409 and 41! Montgomery Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


oct5-tf | 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


BAY CITY MARKET 
1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets... 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates icw- 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, STROUSE & Co. 


ss, Watches Cleaned, $1.90 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 
work guaranteed. 
pe W A. HAMMOND, 


kstablished in S. F. for fifteen years 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine street, S. F 


‘Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. ~ lvr 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retai! 
Dealers in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL. 
BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers. 
AND BLANE BOOK MANUFACTUREBS, 


No. 505 ClayStreet, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style, 


15mar-lyr 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Crape Vines, Mulberry and Crape 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 29, 1882.] 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


My Birthday. 


Beneath the moonlight and the snow, 
Lies dead my latest year; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


[grieve not with the moaning wind, 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well ! 


His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


The vears no charm from nature take; 
As sweet her voices call, 
As beautiful her mornings break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
. Kind voices speak my name, 
~And lips that find it hard to praise, 
Are slow at least to blame. 


Let winds that blow from heaven refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air; 

And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 


Aadif the eve must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer stili the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 


Be near Mme in mine hours of need, 
To soothe, or cheer, Or Warlh, 
And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn! 
— Exchange. 


Who Represent the People. 


According to the directory of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, there are in that body 
2:3 members: 

(me hundred and ninety-tive lawyers. 

Nineteen professional politicians. 

Three railroad officers. 

ne capitalist. 

(ne clergyman. 

There are sixty-five members represent- 
ing the useful employments of the coun- 
trv, as follows: 

Seventeen merchants. 

tarmers. 

welve editors. 

Ten manufacturers. 

Five physicians. 

‘two civil engineers. 

‘i wo miners. 

Two mechanies. 

(ne metallurgist. 

The useful employments are atill worse 

“presented 1p the Senate, as the follow- 
shows. There are seventy-six mem- 
, whose professions are as follows: 

Fifty-seven lawyers. 

Five bank othcers. 

Three railroad officials. 

Three professional politicians. 

(of the useful professions there are 
e'e-en: 

Three merchants. 

‘Spree manufacturers. 

Two miners. | 

Two general business. 

(ine tarmer. 

editor. 


bers 


Sleeping on the Wall Side. 


A physician was lately called to pre- 
-cribe for a young lady in one of the most 
charming villas in Learnedville. ‘‘Noth- 
ing the matter with her,’’ she declared, 
“nothing but terrible headaches.” 
t.very morning she waked with a head- 
ache, and it lasted nearly half a day. 
i: had been going on for months—ever 
-uce they moved into their new house. 
‘Vhe oid doctor tried all the old remedies 
nd they all failed. Riding and archery 
were faithfully tested; study and practice 
were cheerfully given up. Nothing did 
ay good. ‘‘Will you let me see your 
yei-room?’’ asked the doctor one day, 
ad he was shown up into the prettiest lit- 
enestimaginable. Nothing wrong about 

» ventilation. The windows were high 

. broad and left open every night, the 
gent said. The bed stood in one cor- 

against the wall. ‘‘How do you 
says the doctor. ‘‘On my right 
ie at the back of the bed, with my face 

‘he wall. Lona likes the front best.” 

‘ie dicken: she does!” says the doctor. 

‘=o dol. Will vou do me the favor to 
hel the bed into the middle of the 
room and sleep sv fora week? Then let 
know about the headaches.” Doe 

rs are so absurd! the middle of the 

m indeed! and there were the two 
‘idows on one side, and the two doors 

‘he two other sides, and the mantel 
its Macrame lambrequin on the 
rth side. There was no place for the 

te. but just where it stood, in the corner. 
“Never mind! Sacrifice your lambre- 
oun,” urged the doctor—‘‘just for a 
‘ek, you know.’’ The lambrequin was 
-crificed, and the bed moved where it 
iai free air ou both sides, and the head- 
cles disappeared. It may be only an 
exceptionally delicate system that would 
‘e induced to actual headache by breath- 
ng all night the reflected air from the 
Yet possibly some of the morning 
iullness we know of may be traceable to 
a like cause. At any rate, plenty of 
oreathing space around a bed can only 
be an advantage to everybody.—Chris- 


“in Union. 


inpta.—It is now seventy years since 
the first Hindoo baptism by Dr. Carey. 
here are in India, Burmah and Ceylon 
500,000 persons of the native population 
professing themselves Christians. It is 
teported that about one-fifth of the sub- 
jects ot the Maharajah of Travancore, 
Southern India, are nominal Christians 
belonging to various denominations. In 
Linnevilly, the adjoining districts, the 
‘orty members of the Christian church 
sue hundred years ago, have increased to 
%7,605, not including those who have 
Gied during the century. Mr. Clough, 

‘ptist missionary at Ongofe, India, re- 
ports 2,758 baptized in 1880 ia connec- 
"ou with the Ongole mission established 
m 1866. 


How to Introduce People. 


‘“bdo dislike tu introduce people to 
each other,’ said Eva to me one day 
last Week. 

“Why, pray ?” Lasked. ‘‘it seems to 
me a very simple thing.” 

‘*Well, when I have it to do, | stam- 
mer and blush, and feel so awkward, I 
never know who should be mentioned 
first, and [ wish myself out of the 
room.” 

‘I think I can make it plain to you,” 
[ said. ‘*You inviie Mabel Tompkins to 
spend an afternoon with you. She has 
never been at your home before, and 
your wother has never met her. When 
you enter the sitting-room, all you have 
to dois to say, ‘Mother, this is my 
friend Mabel; Mabel, my mother.’ It 
you wish to be more elaborate, you may 
say tu your Aunt Lucy, ‘Aunt Lucey, 
permit me to present Miss Mabel Tomp- 
kins; Miss Tompkins, Mrs. Templeton.’ 
But while you introduce Mabel to your 
father, or the minister, or an_ elderly 
gentleman, naming the most distinguish- 
ed personage first, you present your 
brether, his chum and your cousin 
Fred to the young lady, naming her first. 
Fix it in your mind that among persons of 
equal station the younger are itroduced 
to the older, anu that inferiors in age, 
position or influence are presented to su- 
periors. Be very cordial when, in. your 
own house, you are introduced to a guest, 
and offer your hand. If away from 
home, a bow is commonly sufficient re- 
cognition of an introduction. [Lo perform- 
ing an introducion, speak buh names 
with perfect di-tinctness.”” — Harper s 
Young People. 


The mysterious Arctic Circle continues 
to attract curious scientific eyes. That 
there must be an open space, clear of ice, 
seems to bea physical certainty. The 
heated air of the Tropics is forced up by 
heavier, colder air from the Arctics, and 
the warmed, lighter air drawn north- 
ward, to fill the vacuum formed by the 
descent of the polar waves. If the 
world were square, these warm upper 
waves could have nwo effect; but, all con- 
verging to one centre at the Pole, must 
by this very union raixe the temperature 
at the converging point. There could be 
no downward flow of cold air from the 
Aretic, unless that which filled the 
vacuum were warmer—that is, lighter— 
than the body that departed. The cer- 
tain'y that either what we know or think 
we know of gravity and currents is un- 
sound, or that there is a tract a thousand 
or two miles wide on which may be 
plants, animals,nay, even human beings, 
wholly unknown to us, will certainly at- 
tract human adventure till the mystery 
be solved; and the accounts of those who 
heroically attempted to break through 
the icy collar that surrounds this open 
polar space will continue to possess an 
universal interest. —/ndependent. 


— 
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SYMPATHY FOR THE JEWS —An im- 
mense meeting of sympathy for the per- 
secuted Jews of Russia was held at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, March 
4th. Prominent representative citizens 
of various nationalities and creeds were 
present. Protestant, Catholic, Jew and 
Gentile—_American, German, French and 
English——ali united in this demoustra- 
tion of sympathy for the persecuted and 
of protest against their oppressors. Hon, 
John Welsh presided, supported on eith- 
er side by Bishops Stevens and Simpson. 
John Wanamaker read a series of strong 
resolutions, which were adopted with ac- 
clamation. They call npon the benevo- 
lent of all classes to contribute for the re- 
lief of the suffering Jewish exiles who 
have arrived and are stiil coming to our 
shores; and request the President of the 
United States to present to the Rus- 
sian government the solemn protest 
of the American people against 
the cruel treatment of the Jews in Russia. 
Mr. Welsh, Bishops Stevens and Simp- 
son, Dr. Horstman, ex-Mayor Vaux and 
others addressed the meeting. Over $17,- 
O0O have been contributed in Philadelphia 
for the relief of the exiles.—Southern 
Observer. 

SHakE Hanps.—Shake hands with 
somebody as you goout of church. The 
inore of it the better, if it is expressive 
of real interest and feeling. There may 
be a great deal of the spirit of the gospel 
put into a hearty shake of the hand. 
Think of St. Paul s tour times repeated 
request, ‘Greet one another’ —after the 
custom then in common use, and one 
which is expressive of even warmer feel- 
ing than our common one of handshaking. 
Why not give your neighbors the benenit 
of the warm Christian feeling that fills 
vou to your finger tips, and receive the 
like from them in return? You will 
both be benefited by it; and the stranger 
will go away feeling that the charch is 
not, after all, so cold as he had thought 
it to be. 


An Beti.—The bell hanging in 
the belfry at the Episcopal church in 
Ellicottville, N. Y., is one of the oldest 
in America. It was cast in Moscow, 
Russia, in 1708, and was one of a chime 
of bells in a cathedra] in that city. ‘The 
cathedral was burned by Napoleon in 
1814. Several years afterwards the bell 
was sold in a lot of old metal which be- 
came ballast for a vessel sailing to New 
York without cargo. Andrew Meneeley 
of Troy discovered it in a scrap pile in 
New York years afterward. He bought 
it, and for a long time it was kept by him 
at his bell foundry in Troy as a curios- 
ity. In 1831 a resident at Ellicottville 
went to Troy to buy a bell for the Epis- 
copal church which had just been com- 

leted. He induced the foundryman to 
sell him the old Russian bell. 


The first through car from San Fran- 
cisco to New Orleans without breaking 
bulk reached the latter city on Monday, 
Feb. 27th, by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, having been 14} days on the way. 
The freight rate was $1.42 per hundred 
pounds. | 


“Welsh, Choctaw, Cherokee and Nez 


large fortunes of that city, and of the 


Philadelphia paid $23,220,000 for li- 
quor last year, or $1,000,0U0 more than 
tor rent. 


Although fully eighty children are 
down with the measles in Haywards, no 
fatal cases have been reported. 


The reduction in the public debt for 
February is $9,783,511, and for the 
eight months past $97,869,443. 


Tobacco dealers in Mississippi cannot 
sell tobacco to minors without the con- 
sent of their parents or guardians, if the 
bill passed by the Llous2 becomes a law. 
Music resembles poetry: in each 
Are numerous graces which no methods 

teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach.— 
Pope. 
The New England Congregational 
church of Chicago has received from 
Scrooby, England, the baptismal font 
used by Elder Brewster nearly 300 years 


apo. 


Dr. L. D. Bevan of the old brick Pres- 
byterian church, New York, is going 
back to London, having accepted a call to 
the Highbury Quadrant Congregational 
Church. 


The Senate of Iowa has agreed to the 
House resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. 


In nine months, last reported, the mi-- 
sionaries of the American Sunday-schcol 
Union have organized 1,597 new Sunday- 
schools, with 7,190 teachers and 56 279 
scholars. 


Within the Presbyterian Synod of 
Kansas the gospel is preached in the 
English, German, Bohemian, French, 


Perces languages. 


Let us beware of losing our enthu- 
siasms. Let us ever glory in something,, 
and strive to retain our admiration for al! 
that would ennoble and our interest in 
all that would enrich and beautify our 
lite. —Phillips Brooks. 


John B. Gough’s last engagement for 
the present season will be filled in Balti- 
more, about the first of next month, and 
he will then, it is reported, retire perma- 
nently from the lecture field, in which he 
has been so promineut a figure for forty 
years. 


recognized as the 


The SC 


Is the Best [proved and 


The social surroundings of President 
Arthur are quite pleasant. For instance, | 
when he gives a dinner party, Miss Frel- | 
inghuysen, daughter of the Secretary of | 
State, runs over to the White House and _ 
and directs the steward as to the arrange- 
ments of the table, ete. 


The salaries of 31 English bishops 
amount to $809,500, or an average of 
$21,000 each. The aggregate salaries of 
the 13,728 beneficed clergy is $22,626,- 
J75, or an average of $1,640 each. Near- 
ly 4,000 clergymen have an average in- 
come of less than $750. 


The Missionary Herald says that 
since the Hawaiian kingdom has joined 
the Universal Postal Union, Natal, in 
South Africa, is the only field in the 
world occupied by the American Board 
to which letters cannot be sent at the 
rate of five cents a half ounce. 


Charles Jones, of St. Louis, aged 
ninety, when a school-boy, got acquaint- 
ed with George Washington. — He also 
knew Aaron Burr, Tom Paine, and 
Washington Irving, and was aboard of 
Fulton’s steamboat when it made its 
first trip.—Fxrchange. 

A representative Conference of dele- 
gates from the United States and Canada 
has been called to meet at Pittsburgh, 
March 28th, ‘‘to unite and quicken the 
interest felt and effort? made in defense 
of the Christian Sabbath.’’ Six papers 
will be read on topics covering the 
ground, as bases for discussion and ac- 
tion. 


A New York paper, speaking of the 


wealthy men who must svon pass away, 
says: ‘*When they meet God they wiit 
have two solemn questions to answer, 
namely: First, how did you get that | 
money? Second, what did you do with | 


RICE’S ENCINE ix the only Really Success- 


Farmers Should Look 


TO THEIR INTERESTS IN BUYING 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


To Get t the Best. 


The following well-known Impleme its will be 
Best in the Market, all of 


them having been awarded the 
Highest Honors 
In every Competitive Contest with other 
Machines for similar purpos¢s. 


HUTTLER WACON is the Best 
in the World. 


The “BUCKEYE” REAP ERS and 


ERS are the Lightest and Most Durable. 
The Leading Harvesters of the World. 


Practicable 
HEADER in the Market. 


| 


| 


ful Straw Burning Engine. 


The “COLD MEDAL” SEPARATOR 


Saves Grain where other Thresbers Waste, 
and will do more work in a given time 
than any Thresher made. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


MARCUS HAWLEY & 


SOLE AGENTS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 


Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal, 


itrance. No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


it? | 
A remarkable use is being made of | B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


potatoes. The clean peeled tuber is 
macerated in a solution of sulphuric acid. | 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


The result is tried between sheets of | Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


blotting-paper. and then pressed. OF 


this all manner of small articles are made, | 
from combs to collars, and even billiard | 


bails, for which the hard brilliantly white 
material is well fitted. 


The Congregationalists have in Iowa 
238 churches and 140 ministers. The 
largest church is at Grinnell, with 550 
members, and the next at Des Moines, 
with 318. There are seven churches in 
the German Association with a member- 
ship of 286. There are four more churches 
than last year, but five less ministers and 
147 less members. 


An organization to be known as ‘ The 
Temperance Home Protection” party of 
New Jersey was effected at ‘lrenton on 
the 22d ult. The principles of the or- 
ganization are constitutional prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, civil service reform, 
protection from oppression by monopolies, 
compulsory education of children, amel- 
ioration of child labor, preservation of the 
sancity of the Sabbath, abolition of poly- 
gamy, and the ballot for women asa 
means of home protection. 


The population of Utah Territory is 
classified as Mormons, Gentiles, Apos- 
tates, Josephites and doubtful. Of the 
Mormons there are 120,283, nearly 
49,000 of whom are more than 21 years 
old, while 40,000 are less than 9 years 
old. Of the Gentiles there are only 


Streets. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


s> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness. 


14,159, of whom a little more than one- 


ALBERT G. 


1033 Market St.. San Francisco, 


IMPORTER OF 


MOULDINCS 


In Great Variety, as well asall kinds of 


Artists’ Materials 


Oil Colors in Tubes, 


Water Colors in Bottles, 
Crayons, Pencils 
and Brushes. 


AND A LINE OF 


Mormons, 820(/A RT STUDIES, 


Josephite Mormons, and 1,716 pers»ns 
who are classified as doubtful. Of the 


Mormons,! nearly 37,000‘are of foreign 
birth. 


i Equal to any in the city. 


cS" Windew Cornices and Picture Frames 
made to Order as usual. | 8feb] 


TRA P. BANKIN. 


Improved Construction. 


ing Furnace made. 


PACIFIC IRON 


ESTABLISHED IN i850 


L, BRAYTGS 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & GO. 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 


The California Furniture’ 


_. PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS. embracing the latest and most Improved M «- 
cninery and Proces-es for Base and Free Ores. 

WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES. for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the mest 
Having built nearly everr <:.°cessful working Furnace on the Coast we 
are prepared to guarantee the best results attainalie in oll classes of Ores. 

HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY 

WHEELOCK’sS AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyoud uestion the most economical 
and perfect wo rking engine now made. 

WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. 
cent. less steam than any other Pump in the marter. 

Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Purnace. The only suceessful chloridrz- 
Over fifty of them in use on this coast 
Parties wanting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Iliustrated Cireutar. 


embracing all known improvements. 


The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


Ce. 


220-226 Bush street, 


HAVE THE ONLY LARGE’ AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


EU RNITU RE: 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices. 


CEO. SILVESTER. 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAILZDEALER®SIN 


GARDEN AND FLOWER 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, Plants, Etc., Etc. 
ALFALFA, GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
In Large Quantities aud Offered in Lots to Suit Purchasers. 
Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Green House Syriages, Ete. 
Seed Warehouse, 317 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., | 


AMERICAN TACK CO.. 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


Every size equally low. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON. 


Every Jones Five Ton Wagon Seale is warranted five years, meade 
of the best of iron and steel. Double Brass Tare Beam... . 
Jones he pays the freight. Sold ontrial. For free Price 60 
book on Scales address. 


JONFS OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


P15mcn2t eow 


1. Buy seven bars Dobbins 
Electric Soa : of your crocer. 


2. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3. Mail us his bill and vour 
full address. 


4. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakspeare’s ‘Seven Ages of 


South Fourth St. 


Philadelphia, Pa- 


may+lyr 


comfort of guests. 


places to the O 
ete 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 
in climate, especially for lung 
and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 
from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 
live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate.’ 
THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 
Is well furnished; goed board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Panla. if desir+-d; good roads from the above 
jai valley. Address, for terms, 
F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


FLOUR MILL 


OR SALE—THE LODI FLOURING MILL 
Faso WAREHOUSE AT LODI. This pre;- 
erty is offered and will be sold for aiar 
price by the owner, whose address is 
S LOCKE, 
Lockeford, San Joaquin Co., Cal. 
p-janll tf 


SELL PIANOS 


Largest, most patents, «lu- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
31,500; 310 monthly or 
rent. ANTISELL. Maret 
and Powell streets. £23-Lyr 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR’. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chare: 
schoo!s, Fire Alarms,Farmas, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 
p-15mar-lyr 


YMYERMFc 


. LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St..S. FP 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


\ F vorally known to the public since 
Church,Chapel, School,PFire Alarm 
and other bel.s; also Chimes and 4°. 44, 


KENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, Y. 


p-Sfeb-lyr 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches. 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulazs 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


Weed & Kingwell. 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OpposiTe Mrxwna 8Sr., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, meee Zinc and Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Belix 


Hose Couplings, ete. ete Brass Ship Work 
Agents for Seibert’s Eureka 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcu 26, 1882. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


-Mormon missionaries at Berne are labor- 


‘ing to proselyte the German Swiss. 


In 86 town elections in Maseachusetts, 
all but 25 voted against liquor licenses. 

The net earnings of the Pennsylvania 
railroad on all its lines for 1881 were 
$28,939,696. 

About 100 persons in Hartford, Ct., 


' have their homes connected by telephone 


with the pulpit of the South Church. 


Navigation on the Hudson river has 
opened, the passenger steamboats to Al- 
bany beginning their trips, the earliest 
start on record. 

It is the crushed grape that gives out 
the blood-red wine. It is the suffering 
soul that breathes the sweetest melodies. 
—Gail Hamilton. 


Dr, Fred Delitzsch, Professor of The- 
ology ut Leipsic, is certain that the Gar- 
den of Eden was located between Bag- 
dad and Babylon, 


Cardinal Manning, when advised by 
his physician to take wine for his ‘‘often 
infirmities,” stuck to his strong temper- 
ance principles and refused. 


Pennsylvania will celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of its Com- 
monwealth next October, beginning the 
25th and continuing four days. 


The Methodist Church in this country 
had one minister to every 190 members 
in its first decade; in its fifth decade it 
had one to 184 members; it has now one 
to 147. 


The Baptists number about 2,336,022 
in the United States, an increase of about 
40,000 in the year. They have 1,155 
associations, 26,373 churches, and 16,- 
514 ministers. 

He that does good to another does good 
also to himself, not only in the conse- 
quence but in the very act; for the con- 
sciousness of well-doing is in itself ample 
reward.— Seneca. 

No physician ever weighed out medi- 
cine with half so much exactness and 
care as God weighs out to us every trial; 
not one grain too much does he ever per- 
mit to be put in the ecale.—Cecul. 

The mild winter in the Northwest has 
greatly reduced the cutting of lumber, 
which is now suspended for the season. 
The Minnesota lumbermen expected to 
cut 330,000,000 feet, but fell short by 
‘90,000,000 feet. 


Sharon, Mass., is said to be the health. 
iest town in New England. Of its popu- 
lation of over 1,500, 25 died last year, 
7 of whom were infants under seven 
months, while the average age of the re- 
mainder was nearly 71 years. 

A people that gives up God is like a 

ople that gives up a territory: it isa 

ost people. There is only one greater 

foliv than that of the fool who says in 
his heart, ‘‘There is no God,’’ and that 
is the folly of a people that says in its 
heart that it does not know whether there 
is a God or not.— Bismarck. 

Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the Califor- 
nia money-king, has recently bought for 
$20,000 the dress that the municipal au- 
thorities of Paris ordered to present to 
the Empress Eugene. It cost to make 
it fourteen years of assiduous work of 
the best lace makers of Normandy. 


Rev. Dr. James B. Shaw, the excel- 
lent pastor of the Brick Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., celebrated the 50th anniver- 

of his entering the ministry Febru- 
ary 27th, when a reception was given 
him by his ministerial brethren of that 
city. 

Professor Packard, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, vouches tor the story that Talleyrand 
detested Aaron Burr, and that when the 
latter sent his card requesting an inter- 
view, the French diplomat said: ‘‘The 
minister of foreign affairs wili see Colonel 
Burr at such an hour; but a miniature 
of General Hamilton always hangs over 
his mantel.’’ Colonel Burr did not call. 


Statistics are sometimes valuable. 
The relative positions of man and woman 
in the sphere of conversation have been 
determined by an English statistidan, 
who calculates that on an average every 
man speaks fifty-two volumes of 600 oc- 
tavo pages per annum, and that every 
woman yearly brings out 520 pages -of 
the same size in talk. 


It is narrated of the great sculptor, Mi- 
chael Angelo, that when at work, he 
wore over his forehead fastened on his 
artist’s cap, alighted candie, in order 
that no shadow from himself might fall 
upon his work! It was a beautiful cus- 
tom and spoke a more eloquent lesson 
than he knew! For the shadows that fall 
on our work—how often they fall from 
ourselves! 

On the wall of the room in which the 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association recent- 
ly met was the inscription, ‘‘Talk to your 
cow as you would to a lady.”’ Thus, 
instead of the usual form of request, we 
should have, ‘‘Pardon me, madam, for 
suggesting that you would find your atti- 
tude less tiresome if you were to remove 
your foot from the pail.” 

An Italian who, it is perhaps unneces- 


sary to say, has lived some time in 


America, has come to the conclusion that 
it is a huge basin of petroleum under 
Vesuvius which keeps the bowels of that 
interesting mountain in a constant state 
of ebullition, more or less active. He, 
therefore, proposes to dig a tunnel at its 
base, tapping the great caldron, and thus 
putting the mountain at rest and securing 
an unlimited supply of petroleum. 
‘‘Edward,” said Mr. Rice, ‘‘what do 
I hear? that you have disobeyed your 
grandmother, who told you just now not 
to jump down these steps?’ ‘‘Grand- 
ma didn’t tell us not to, papa; she only 
came to the door and said: ‘I wouldn't 
jump down those steps, boys;’ and I 
shouldn’t think she would—an old lady 


like her !” 


A young Zulu in this country, aiding 
Rev. Mr. Pixley, missionary of the Am- 
erican Board, in carrying a translation of 
the Bible through the press, united 
with the Congregational chureh in Au- 
burndale, Mass., March 5th. His grand- 
mother was the first native convert of the 


mission, 


In declining an invitation to a testimo- 
nial banquet recently given to Rev. Dr. 
L. R. Paige, the historian of Cambridge, 
Mass., on his 80th birthday, the poet 
Longfellow expressed a fact that ought to 
be heeded in every community. He 
says, ‘‘The importance of local or town 
histories can hardly be overestimated. 
They are the foundation on which all gen- 
eral history rests.’’ 


We learn, says the Jacksonville Sen- 
tinel, there are now over three hundred 
Chinese at work on the railroad south of 
Roseburg, and that within a month there 
will be at least athousand. Miller & 
Son have about thirty men employed 
driving piles and constructing Lridges. 
They will add largely to their force as 
soon as timbers are ready for the bridges 
across the South Umpqua and Myrtle 
creek. Eight car loads of steel rails for 
the extension have arrived at Roseburg, 
and there is every indication that work 
is to be pushed right along. 


When General Garfield’s nomination 
was talked of, Mrs. Garfield asked Gov- 
ernor Jewell if it would pay to leave the 
pleasant home in Mentor, and received in 
reply : ‘‘Yes; in ayear your husband 
will be President of this country and hold 
the highest office on the whole globe.’’ 
On the funeral-train Mrs. Garfield sent 
for Governor Jewell and asked him: 
‘‘Governor, has it paid?” Again he re- 
plied: ‘‘Yes; for that man is the best 
loved man on the globe.” 


The following statement prepared by 
Mr. Mulhall, an eminent English statis- 
tician, giving the average distribution per 
family of the wealth of Great Britain in 
1840 and 1877, shows that the social- 
istic cry, ‘‘the rich grow richer, and the 
poor grow poorer,’’ is an absolute fallacy. 
Eighteen hundred and forty: Rich class- 
es, average per family, $144,100; mid- 
dle class, $7,195; working class, $220. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-seven: 
Rich classes average per family, $129,- 
015; middle class, $5,044; working 
class, $430. 


A Methodist minister in the western 
part of New York has been so annoyed 
and occupied by certain parties who have 
turned out to be what he expressively 
terms ‘‘matrimonial dead-beats” (they 
having tendered him no remuneration for 
performing the marriage ceremony, even 
where he was at considerable expense), 
that he has published a notice in the vil- 
lage paper that if this sort of thing occurs 
again, he will insert at the end of their 
marriage notice this significant motto: 
‘*No cards, no fee, no thanks, no certifi- 
cate.” 


Once in a while we are peculiarly mor- 
tified at a typographical error in our col- 
umns, and it seems to us then as if the 
various readings to which our proofs are 
subjected were of little or no avail. But 
when we see the errors that have es- 
caped careful eyes in other pages we are 
encouraged to believe that our proof-read- 
ers are not sinners aboveall others. We 
have taken real comfort out of the con- 
cluding lines of a story in one of the 
more prominent Chicago papers, which 
reads as follows: 

‘‘That night he sat disgraced and an 
open criminalate his! John was long ago 
dead. The old home was desought him 
mother broken hearted. ‘The prisoner 
knew what brou Uncle there.” 

It would be a good test of in- 
genuity to ‘‘correct’’ that ‘‘proof.’’ 
Let our readers try it.—S. S. Zimes. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL, 


Silver, $1.13% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 52% per oz. 


COMMCRCIAL. 


FLour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.25 
to 5.50; Super., $4.00 to 4.50; Interior 
Extra, $4.25 to 4.75; Interior Superfine 
$3.75 to 4.25. 

WueEat—No, 1, 1.57% to1.65_ per ctl.; 

BarLey—Feed, $1.524%4; Chevalier, $1.80 
for choice bay; brewing, $1.85 to 1.90 per ctl. 

RyE--$2.30 per ctl 

Oats - No. 1, $1.75; No. 2, $1.64 

Frerep—Bran, $12.50; ground barley, $38 
to $39; middlings, $19; oil cake, $27.50; per 
ton. 

Hops—23 to 25c for good. 

Onions — Silverskins, 40c. to 
per ctl. 

Potators—$1.50 to 2.05 in sacks. 

Fruit—Lemons, $2.00 to 3.50 per box for 
Cal.; Apples, $1.00 to 2.75 per box; Cal. 
Oranges, $2.75 to 3.25 per box. 

VEGETABLES — Cabbage, $1.00 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 50 to 60c per doz.; Turnips; 75c 
per. ctl.; Squash, Marrowfat, good, $18.00 
to 20.00 per ton. 


Hay—$10 to 15 for all grades. Straw 
65 to 70 per bale. 
Woor—San Joaquin, fair, 10 to 13c. 


ButTER—Good to choice, 25 to 2tc. 

CHEESE—Cal. 16 to 17e. 

Eees-—Fresh laid, 19 to 20¢ per domfor Cal. 

Honey--Comb, 14 to 18c; Strained, 9c. 
for white. 

Breer—First quality, 8 to 8%c; inferior, 
534 to per lb. 

Sprinc Lams——10.to 14c per Ib. 

Mctrron—Wethers,7 to744c; Ewes,6 to 7 per 

lb. 


A novelty in summer books will be 
shortly published in the shape of ‘‘Sum- 
mer. Gleanings,’’ by Rose Porter. To 
each day of the summer months has been 
given an appropriate selection in some- 
what the style of the birthday book. On 
each page of the book a space for pressed 
flowers, another for daily jottings, and a 
third for pen or pencil sketch have been 
left, and the paper is of a character suit- 
able for these. The book will be bound 
in several ‘attractive styles, and will be 
published by White & Stokes, New 
York, 


Belding’s Spool Silk and Kensington Em- 
broidery is the bestin the market. Ask for it, 


and give ita trial, 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter, 


+ 


The St. Nicholas for April opens with a 
charming frontispiece picture by Rosina Em- 
met, illustrating a timely little poem by 
Mary Mapes Dodge, entitled ‘‘An April Girl.”’ 
Dr. Eggleston’s serial, ‘‘The Hoosier School- 
boy,’”’ and the ‘‘Recoliections of a Drummer- 
bov,’’ by Harry M. Kieffer, are brought, all 
too soon, to their conclusions, in stirring and 
spirited installments. 


In the North American Review for April, 
Gov. Eli H. Murray, of Utah, treats of the 
existing crisis in the political fortunes of that 
Territory. An article entitled ‘‘Why they 
Come,’’ by Edward Self, is devoted to the 
consideration of the many important ques- 
tions connected with European immigration 
to this country. E. L. Godkin has an arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Civil Service Reform Contro- 
versy’’; Senator Riddleberger on ‘‘Bourbon- 
ism in Virginia’; and General Albert Ord. 
way on ‘‘A National Militia.’’ The Review 
is published at 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York, and is sold by booksellers and news- 
dealers generally. 


— 


THE FOR APRIL.—A remarkable 
paper in the April Century, and one which 
will doubtless provoke much discussion, is 
Mme. Ragozin’s ‘‘Russian Jews and 
Gentiles.’’ The writer is a Russian lady, 
now living in New York, and is the author 
of recently published papers on the Nihilists 
inthe Jnternutional Review. The reader is dis- 
. tinctly warned at the start, by a sub-title, 
that the paper is written ‘‘from a Russian 
point of view.’ ‘‘Topics of the Time’’ in- 
cludes ‘‘A New Kind of ‘Boss,’ ’’ ‘‘Science in 
American Colleges,’’ ‘‘Christianity and Com- 
merce,’’ and ‘‘The Outrages in Russia.’’ 
‘*The World’s Work,’’ treats of ‘‘Improved 
Method of Seed-Planting,’’ ‘‘New Lime- 
Light,’’ ‘‘Protecting Iron Surfaces,’’ Im- 
proved Forge Furnace,’’ and ‘‘Silk Culture,’’ 


Mayor Beatty, of Washington, N. J., 
shipped 714 ‘‘Beethoven’’ 27 stop organs in 
the first thirty days after he began shipping 
from his new factory. The highest ship- 
ment heretofore made was 612 in thirty days. 
Within the next thirty days ‘‘the Mayor’’ 
proposes to ship 1200 organs, to say nothing 
of pianos.— Washington ( N. J.) Star, [1t.] 


UNFURNISHED Rooums.—One or two good 
rooms in a private family. Apply 1407 
Jackson St. Marl-1imo. 


Unfermented Wine for Communion 


Service. 
This wine is guaranteed to be abso- 


utely pure, containing nothing but the pure 
juice of the grape, and is entirely free from 
alcohol. Sample and price list sent on re- 
ceipt of three three-cent postage stamps. 
Address TayNTon, 
Clayton, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 


CANNED GOoDs 4S AN ARTICLE OF DIET.— 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables, such as 
those prepared by King, Morse & Co., have 
not only become necessities in modern house- 
keeping, but their use has shown that some 
varieties are even better for food than fresh 
articles. Apricots, Bartlett Pears, Cherries 
and T'omatoes are much better when proper- 
lycanned than in their natural state, while 
when the other varieties cannot be obtained 
in the market, the Canned Fruits are an ex- 
cellent substitute. - Apricots in being 
canned lose none of their flavor, 
while the process of preparation makes 
them uniformly palatable. The sense 
of fullness one experiences in eating a ripe 
pear is modified in partaking of the canned 
article, aud the appetite is agreeably stimu- 
lated. The tendency in ripe cherries to dis- 
tress the stomach is entirely obviated in the 
process of canning and canned cherries can be 
partaken of freely with no unpleasant results. 
The rank taste of the raw tomato which is 
distasteful to some, is removed in canning 
that vegetable, which thus becomes the most 
‘delicious and wholesome of all vegetables. 
Every housekeeper knows the brand of King, 
Morse & Co. 


OYAL Fst 


Aa 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powdr never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ord na-y kinds, avd cannot be sold in com- 
petition wih the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum 0- phosphate powders. 

Sold on’y ncans. Roya. Baxinc Co., 
106 Wal] Str e . New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQALLED IN 


Tone, Tausd, Workmanship aad Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & co. 


more. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Work. 


_ 8p-Soct-3m 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street. Balti- 


1882. 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE 


ORGANIZATION: 


Commenced Business, 1/94, 
Organized under existing Charter, 1810. 


MANAGEMENT: 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. L. CHASE, - - - - 
CO. P. WHITING, 
P.C. ROYCEH, - - - - 


GICAGO, TEES. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


G. F. BISSELL,, - - - - 
P. HEY WOOD, - - 


SAN 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


313 California Street. 


President. 
Secretary. 
- Assistant Secretary. 


Manager. 
Assistant Manager. 


Manager, 


AGENCIES IN ALL 
The States, British Provinces 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


SANUARY 1, 1882, 


ASSETS, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - 
All Outstanding Claims, -— - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 


Policy-Holders’ Surplus, - 
SURPLUS OVER ALL 


$1,250,000.00 
162,599.08 
1,327,112.18 
2,582,863.77 

| ,332,863.77 


It has become a necessity that Fire Insurance Corporations should be possessed of ample means, 
that when numbers of their policies are forced to payment, the response may be immediate. 


It becomes every property-owner to sec to it that his policies are with responsible companies. 
The man who has once held failed promises may not again be deceived, and he who has not should 
be careful how he pays his premium, and at the same time virtually carries his own insurance. 


A policy in the Hartrorp Fire is as good as a gold bond. For nearly a century, in all.respects, 
the company has stood, as now, among the care-abiding, honest institutions of the country, and has 
always been, as now, among the largest, most influential, and most famous. Its agents are resident 
in all cities, towns and hamlets. 


Pays Insure, especially with HARTFORD.” 
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